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NEW YORK, AUGUST 24, 1861. 
Literature. 
AIMLESS. 


BY ANNA HAGEDON. 


Aimless to float upon the tide of life, 
Aimless, and therefore hopeless—saddest fate 
That man can ever know—with danger rife, 
Black danger to the soul's eternal state. 


Better to have creation’s meanest thing 
Oa which to lavish thought and energy, 
Than, bounding wisbes ia one daily ring, 
Content oneself to eat, and sleep, and be. 


And yet, when darkness brooding o’er my soul, 
Hides the fair mountain tops where I would climb ; 
When from earth’s valley chilly mists uprolil, 

And my tried land-marks vanish in the rime ; 


Then, I could almost wish myself a clod, 

Who lived because be lived—some happy fool, 
Like sheep who crops from day to day the sod, 
Or lazy fy upon a stagnant pool, 


So I might only be at rest—at rest— 

Nor bliud mine eyes with looking at the light, 
Nor, struggling for the highest aud the best, 
Fall from the summit of an Alpine beight 

To the deep chasm of a starless night! 


——— 


ON A ROMAN SCARF. 


That faded Roman scarf, just found crampled up in the corner of a 
drawer—familiar bare of soft blaes and pioks, and softer yellows—with 
a lawless trastavere relish and wild gipsy flavour over all, has sent me 
whirling away to Paiis ; thence, downwards, through all the wine Sta- 
tions (where the atmoephere is beady and suggestive of a wine vault) io 
twenty-two weary Express hours to the brightest, gayest, most sparkling 
port ia the world; thence, at # sunny nooa, bas put me on board the 
steam Argosies of the noble company of Imperial Despatchers, and for 
three days has unwound for me a deep, shining, cobalt ribbon of coast, 
glittering like feldspar, and etadded with blue and silver pyramidal 
towns. fas then made us drop anchor off old chocolate forte and dao- 
coloured moles, where white bunting flutters, crossed with yellow keys, 
and where we “ debark,’’ doing fierce battle with the unclean miscellany 
of the little old town, Civita Vecchia—has placed a railway ticket in our 


hand, lettered profanely and practically with a name that makes us 
start “a pond thence, bas sent us forward at a decent, res : ble 
ike a 


pace, and finally discharged us in a new deal! station, scen 
ng-case, where omuibases are baenge bape up, and whence are to 
seen, of this sultry Sunday’s evening, the gaunt stone pines, familiar 
in picture corners, and a yellow Italian house, with the sbaliow, tiled 
roof—all quite correct, as was to be expected—with a rolling swell and 
dip in the ground, and copper.coloured ta, slightly dirty but pic- 
turesque, and along file of black-robed priests in panshaped hats, coming 
home to college afier the quiet eveniug’s walk ; where, too, at the back 


of all, is to be noted dall, bazy, mys'ery among the dark hills, with an 


indistinct epire or dome bastily presumed to be the great dome, but sli 
astray in that notion; and where we koow an “ Eternal City” is lying. 
Scen's and colours are reckoned to have necromantic power, and raise the 
dead. As 1 smooth out the faded roman ecarf, from its crumpled folds, 
come pouriog scenes, houses, churches, broken columns, gold, silver, in- 
cense and processions, a more bewiidering miscellany than ever conjuror 
ebook out of bis wooderfal bandkerchief. It becomes for me the carpet 
of tne fairy tales, on which I step lightly aod wish, and am presently 
borue away through the air and set dowa rubbing my eyes—where I 
wished to be set down. 

Here in the long yellow “ course,” or Corso, with the hage Newgate 
palaces and the bird cage windows and the scowling eyebrows of cornices, 
and the lounging, faded gentility, with the side-scene flavoar—and the 
ead princesses trundliog it along in their heavy barouches—and the po- 
lice Pontifical clinking time to their stately march in their moarniog 
cloaks. Here, again fla:hes upon me bright Condait-street—Romano 
Conduit-sireet. Where is the English Pale, sparkling with jewelling and 
stupendous brown photographs, and the barnt, toast-colovred steps that 
close it in at the end, with the Church of Two Towers perched on top : 
with the melodramatic beggars (lent from “ Fra Diavolo’’) and th» little 
imp that persecutes with violets. And here, too, is the bearded cabman, 
Pantaloon-on the box—so maoy antics does be play— who wil! take us 
away, furiously, and with oaths, to the newly-opened tomb on the Ap- 


—that is, parts of our Eteraal City. Te say the truth, we do not so 
much plume ourselves upon the Antiquity business; it is well enough 
for the strangers. Those venerable relics are put away by themselves, 
like the old paupers in a wing of the workhouse, and are to be found io a 
quarter all to themeelves, like the Jews, 

Theo, I look again cariously into the scarf and see bright ceremonial 
mornings—of Holy Week—with sun out and soft breezes abroad, 
and the yellow faces of houses shining brightly. There is general bum 
and flutter, and breakfast is burried through with an indecent haste. 
We are all out in the streets under the sun ridiag and walking all one 
way, and converging to the one focus. The highways are blackened 
with marcbing men and women, peasants, soldiers, priests, and the bold 
Eoglieh, and there is a ceaseless metallic clatter from spinning-wheels. 
The Spanish ladies seem to flutter here ia thousands from Spain, and 
shoot by ua at every second. Dazzling, black-veiled senoras, glittering 
with gold, sitting three and four together in their carriages. They flash 
by us these beauties. Thea, presently, we have come to the great yel- 
low circus at the gate of St. Paul’s eldest sister, all darkened with Lili- 
putiao figares—creeping beetles as it were—and Cinderella, coaching, 
crossing, and re-crotsing! How the sun strikes dowa fiercely, and the 
grand fountains tumble and cascade boisterously, and the little dark 
beetles—from the town, from the suburbs, from the far off country—glis- 
tering in their holiday scales, crowd in at the great door as iuto a hive. 
Aad inside! I have only to run my eyes along this little tunnel of a 
fold and I am actually looking down that grand aisle, stretching away 
in a rolling prairie of heads and figures, down to that cloud of duskiness 
far off, with dim lights and tiny, glistening figures, silver, gold, aud pur- 
ple, seen sparkling through! 

Processions flitiing}by for hours, palms yellow as gold, flattering, ra- 
vishing music pouriog from golden grates. Ah, these are festivals to 
dream over—to look back to with a wistfal longing. Ia a dull, prosaic 
corner of the earth, absorbed ia the o!d homdram round, basy witb bard, 
gritty actualities, we lift our heads and wish we could rub our Aladdia’s 
lamp agaio ! 

. . . 


There has been a white-cloaked horseman—a dragoon monastic—asking 
for us below at the hostelry gate, bearing official despatches from Court 
—from tbe Vatican Palace—and a pleased flatter pervades the expectant 
mind. The white-robed horseman is so persistent, and exhibits such a 
lingering anxiety as to the safety of these important documents, that he 
can only be prevailed on to retura to bis quarters under the seduction 
of a golden sequin. The expectant mind, breaking the seals with some 
pertur bation, finds iteelf recreated with no more than the common form 
of presentation, a bald ticket of admission to Court Ecclesiastical. 

Comes round now another sunshiny moruing, when we are trundliog 
through the bright, yellow streets, going up to pay homage to Pontifex 
Maximus. Reeplendeot in the regulation garb of the drawing-room we 
are set down at the base of that buge yellow rock—that beetling crag of 
@ palace called Vatican, where behiad those three little wiadows, some- 
where near to the clouds, Pontifex Maximus overlooks his owa Eternal 
City, and bas the most superb view inthe world. Very stately and mag- 
nificent are those flights of biue-veined, marble steps, with a sorrowful 
Swiss, striped all yellow and red, leaning pensively on his pike, at the 
head of every flight, aud watching you toiling up. Now, when these tall 
folding-doors have been flung open with clatter, and our steps are echo- 
ing faintly in this Great Hall, whose bluish walls are alive with fighting 
fresco figures, and tossing arme, and flyiog drapery, beside which we are 
mere pigmies, we know that we are drawiag near the presence, and that 
Pontifex Maximus is not many chambers away. 

Far off, near to the fire place, crimson-jerkined retainers-—standing up 
—sitting in high-back chairs—are grouped like the burghers of Louis 
Haghe. Familiars ia parple gowns, bound rouad with scarlet sashes, flit 
roand, and send us forward into smal! chambers panelled ia richest scar- 
let damask, and carpeted with the finest green cloth, where we wait. 
Such a blaze of window—such a dazzling greeuhouse effect —such an 
eyrie to look down from on the low-|yiug roofs aod projecting church- 
tops fading off into the bluish green mist of the Campagua. We seem 
to be perened aloft, looking dizzily from the car of a bailoon. 

Presently, parpled familiar bas come gliding in, aod whispered that 
it is time, and bus tripped on before, and dived into a little adjoining 
chamber, and has beckoned mysteriously. 

Then, enteriug, we see the purpled familiar prostrate an his knee, and 
there, at a plaia, little, wooden table, in a white robe, with a little caps 
and a white skull cap, a large, gentle, placid face beaming with good- 
ness, yet very sad, is sitting Pontifex Maximus. 

The white figure speaks words of graci and wel ; bat in a) 
voice a little tremulous, for couriers arrive every day with evil tidings, | 
aod his fair provioces are being reat away, one by oae. 

So be fades oat, with his crimson background and purpled familiares, 
and the walle where the busy fight is goiag on by day and night, and 
the jerkined burghers of Louis Haghe, who have now stripped all the 
poesy off themselves ; for they stand a‘ar off, looking wistfully towards 
| the departiog strangers ing moneys musically aad suggestively in 
their pocke s, A cilver hint from eleemosyaoary loneapdoan 

Rastiiug again those silkea fotds,{ can make out distinctly —by the 
clock of our Roman scarf—that it is long past noon, and strictly speak- 








iog, past lunching time. O, Spillman, incomparable artist! bravest of 
restorers—whether ainé or fréres (for between the two there rages an ua- | 
holy fratricidal competition), who sball sufficiently glorify yout The, 
sons of mea—allusion being made more particularly to the soa of Albi- | 
ou—exasperated by miserable fa\lare ia Roman flesh pots, which maketh | 
other organizatioa besides the beart sick, are soothed by the utterance | 
of that potent name, and check themselves ia their maledictiona. They 
think foodly of the souad food, the wholesome meats, the best, the pri- | 
| mest; the beef, real, genuine, streaked with goldea fats and crimson 
| leace—of the strict abuegation ia the matter of oils—of the universal | 
; traveller Bass, io fiae order, with a wine helmet and silver collar aboat | 
| his neck like patrician champagoe flasks. These memories come fast and | 
| thick upon them, and they are gentle and childlike. 
We may rave of the “ sights” of an Everaal City—of your Colosseums 
and arches of Constantine, aud col , aod basilicas; bat men have | 
| gone down with yet a fluer relish iato the savoury catacombs excavated | 
uoder a broad pasty of Spillmaos, and reported greater wonders than | 
| were ever dreamt of in the tombs of the early Christians. There are le- 








Away, at a right angle, towards the Byzantine mosque of Santa 
the greater—where at the gate of a modest tanement 05 drawa —. 
c It mast be a Sunday if we would enter, for it is of that day 
only that the monastic painter—oar living Fra Bartolomeo—will see com- 
pany. Here are large chocolate-coloared chambers overflowing with 
ladies and gentlemen walking round ; aud bere, too, is Fra Bartolomeo 
himeelf—ascetic Overbeck—the most curious mediwval figare—pale, 
lantern-jawed, white haired, with locks falling straight and laok about 
his cheeks, who steps forward, and with a solema grimness doffs his morone 
velvet cap. He is ina long spare dreasing-gowa, or mouk’s gown ; but 
there is a strangely spiritual fire in his eye, which speaks of the devotion 
that wastes and consumes, I can pat faith in the legends of bis telling 
over his beads with those white, wasted fingers, before taking up his pencil, 
And so he goes on in front, and the company rastle after him and ad. 
mire, as he chants in a Polyglot fashion—now in French, now in German 
—a commentary on his strange works. We mast be spiritual oueselves 
to reiish these enormous cartoons of white paper, tweaty and thirty feet 
equare, pencilled all over with faint meagre outlines, bald figares, and 
flowery borders, cold abstractions, unrelieved by shading. Here is the 
Last Judgment and the Seven Sacraments—a crowd of figures, but dead, 
ghostly, uasubstantial figures. Here are the Foolish Virgine, with their 
lamps, relieved by a faint wash of sepia. But as we stand and look, and, 
com» back, and look again, a sense of the divinity of pure form begias to 
grow upoa us. The bald outliaes live with a spiritual life ; the exquisite 
shapes, the flowing lines, the inexhaustible fancies, that flow round each 
pictare in rills of arabesque—the combination ‘of fruit and flowers, and 
boys, and scrollwork, every equare iach of which is worth an hour's study; 
the beauty, the fancy, and rich imagination, all fermenting under the 
cold sbraaken outside of Fra Bartolomeo, standing there besides us in his 
morone velvet cap and monk’s cloak. As I look back, I see the thin, 
spare figare, and lank, white locks, the clear eye, and the velvet gowa, 
and bear his low voice chantiag aod describing his groups :—* C'est le 
Pere! a co'é gauche, La Vierge,” &. And so he fades out—Fra Bartho- 
lomeo Overbeck. 

Forward now, mountiog into a light bounding curricle, with a cheer- 
ful marillo boy for coachmaa, away through by-laues and back streets 
and alleys, and draw up suddenly at this bleak-looking white-walled 
miscellany of church and monastery, Not to-day, good ancient brother, 
who hobbles out from a cold coraer to show the lions of this old church, 
tbe crypt and Fourth Century mosaic work and treasures recently ex- 
cavated. These things we have seen and have been shown. Let as cross 
the charch rather, and dive into these cool and airy cloisters with the 
curious paiatings oa the wall, aud the abandance of whitewash, and fiad 
our owa way to the cell of the exclient prior, Father Doolin, from the 
old country. The convent bath vineyards and a special wiae of its owa, 
and Father Doolin is prior of the convent which hath the special wine, 
and be is not churlish of thesame. And bere at the end of thie gallery, last 
of a line of dvors, is the door of our prior’s cell, with a Latin inscription 
in uncial characters to the effect that Albertus Edvardas, Prince of Wales 
had, not so very long back, crossed the threshold Aod I bear the cheer- 
fal voice of prior cailiog from within, and bidding us eater. 

A right merry, cheerfal, and most amiable priest, giving heartiest wel- 
come, and loving to hear little scraps and details of that far-off island 
which be bath not kuown since his youth. English still among his Roman 
mooks, dwelling with a justifiable pride on that liking which royal Alber- 
tus Edvardus was pleased to show for his society. Now for beakers 
(bdiechiere) of that special grape, brought ia by asbaven brother in browa, 
aad let us admire how strong, how fierce, how warming it is! Here are 
little antiquities aid treasures, which make up our prior’s small maseum ; 
not of very mach worth or rarity, being no more than a cola or 80, % 

a few Etrascan pitchers, but shown aud expounded by him with an in- 
nocent pride. Then we go our way, shaking his band and wishing hiar 
well, through the white-washed galleries agaia, back to expectant cocchiere. 

Whea that business of dianer is happily concluded, and Eaglishman 
has mt Eaglishman at what is called the “ host’s table” of the Hotel of 
London, and at the Hotel of Europe, and the Hotel of England, and that 
pagan oy which is at the siga of /allas Minerva, but which is, never- 
theless, the Hotel Sacerdota!, and have had their growl at the soup, at 
the fish, aod at the little straw-coated flasks of Italian wine, then we go 
forth upon the streets, and see how an Evernal City looks uader clo 
of night. It is surprising how the shadows have fallen since the din aad 
battle of dinner, and the tall May-pole lamps are twinkling fn loag file 
down the Corso. The t Newgate palaces, dark, sightless, without a 
glimmer io their long liues of windows, lour down in buge black masses, 
The streets have filled, and men are paseiog by, briskly making for the 
cafés and the qpera. They are as harried as the commercial mea ia the 
city. The shops are lighted up. Those reflecting lamps which 
oat+id jewellers’ wiadows, have positively reached ao Eternal City, 
glorify the mosaic work and yellow gold wares of Achille Rey aud his 
brethren. There are qaaint establishments, which in broad daylight dis- 
play long ribbons of paper, on which are ingeniously projected all the 
aniforms of the Papa! bousehold—soldiers, monks, Swise, aad what net ; 
but which at night seem to have burst foto tabernacles for lamp shades, 
which, while shielding the readers’ eyes from the glare, ingeniously dis- 
play after the manner of transparencies, prospects of St. Peter’s illamia- 
ated, of the various stock arches and pillars, and ally the Colosseum 
by moonlight. Paralumi, I think, these pleasing effecis are styled. 

Now I look in at the café doors as I g> by, aud see coafined chambers 
filled with black figures, crowded and packed a tightly, even to 
inconvenience and atier confounding of that traditional taking one’s ease 
in one’s café. They are at dominos, at café latte, at cognac, at liqueurs, 
and at cheap cigars, to a prodigious extent. And out of the black mass 
rises a great white bust of Pio IX , Pont. Max., conspiovously raised by 
the bead and shoulders, and lookiug down emilingly and complacently, 
as though be were of the company. A loyal café this. 

It gets further on into the night, and now closed carriages heavily 
built and flashing back the lamplight from their new varoish, with a 

limpse of a white opera cloak anda wreath from witbio, ramble by hol- 

owly. Eveniog receptions ure setting in. Huge archways yawn dusky 
and sepalobral, with a dim lamp swinging overhead, aod the solitary 
Swiss retainer leans on his tambour major’s batoa; for madame the princess 
or the dachess or countess, bold* melyncholy festival to-night, aud “ re- 
ceives’’ ber friends. Sad and solemn ceremonials those Wednesdays, or 
Tharedays, or Mondays, as the case may be, where the guests enter dis- 


pian Road, a dark cellar with odd niches, and little pots in the niches; | gende of pilgrims who bave journeyed from afar solely to sit in the tent | mally, are welcomed dismally, sit round dismally, and are regaled with 


or, up to San Pietro, where is the Fanzione ; or to this or that prioce’s 
gallery, where, for an hour or more, the head shall be curved back sorely 
after the manner of those who gas3 on high pictures; or that Church, 
fuori le mure, outside the walls ; or, ia short, to any of the thousand-and- 
ove humours which make up the Roman night’s eutertainmeat. 

As one sits by the fire, balancing the familiar poker meditatively, and 
looking at crambling castles, and ruins, and 
and creases of this polychrome scarf become, for me, faces, figares, build- 
ings, and all maoner of soft Roman scenery and effects. 

think in the fi st instance (giving a fresh crush to my Roman acarf.) 
of the bright, yellow burst which flashes of a freshening Roman morning 
from the Palace of Spain, where the ochre bostelries of Europe and of 
London keep cheerful company together, and where clean and healthy 
English lounge and congregate, calling to each other with lusty voices. 
Commend me to brilliant Spauish Place and its apick and span yellows, 
Viewed, indeed, strictly, in reference to its capacities as a Grand Place, 
its appointments and decorations, it may be taken to bz no more than a 
feeble, well-meaning effort—perbaps, a breakdown. But for that bright 
Stare of a morning—that jocund encouragement to step into its bosom 
and be gay and riotous and insavely joyiul, without apparent pretence 
—I say, advisedly, it is unsa " 

It bas a beady flavour, this pet Spanish Place, and I come round te it 
by circuitous paths at least twenty times in the day. I think with affeo- 
tion of the damp hydropathic man, with the rusted hooeycombed skin, 
Who goes through his moist exercise leaning on hiselbow. For me bave 
charms the circulatiog libraries—conducted on purely Eaglish priaciples 
—thoogh their stcck is slender, and of a date verging on the Adamite 
era. Not appleasiog the memories of that fragmentary Englisb, macada- 
mized on the premises by the proprietor, nor that protracted deferring of 
bope, making both hearts and temper sick—that waiting uatil the elderly 
geatieman shall have quite finished with the Zimes of yesterday fortaight. 

I love every stone in our pet Place, though they are attuned to an ua- 
wurical clat‘er. 

Looking clorely into the caverns and creases of the coloured scarf, I 
can by no meane meke out that traditional, rusted miscellany of gray 
pillars, tambled pediments, and heaps of scattered rubbish which pre- 


eents itself when an Eternal City is put in the stereoscope. Saug at | 


we lay out with enthusiasm—having stumbled down the library 
ladder groaning under tbat hage in-folio of Piranesi’s Plates—a pilgri- 
Mage over the seas, and dieam that ere long we shail be groping among 
the ruins of this Palmyra, and city of noble fragments. I make out no 
euch universal dilapidation in the striped ecarf. The mouldiness of de- 
Cay does not exhale from its folds. I travel up and down its streets, aod 
tee lines of bright houses and heavy palaces ia sound preservation, and 
blinds and jealousies and sbundance of clean paint. We ere very bright 


of Spillmaa. 
By-acd-by we, popularly spoken of as the noble forestieri, shall lounge | 
rouad traoguilly—for the day is very sultry—and look in upon a stadio | 
| or two in @ sort of passive, drowsy way, and see genius mouldiog its 
moist clay lovingly, and chipping ts marbles into life. So down this | 
street of the diminutive fountain, Via della Fontanella, which, were spades | 


| preseatly—on the round of cabalistic ‘‘ open sesame”—fall away like the | 
| set piece of a pantomime, disclosiog great halls and soow figares, aud 
| nymphs, and graces, and odalisques, and goddesses, and cupids, with the | 
| king scalptor—most airy and exquisite of Eaglish artists—sitting grim | 
| and iron gray, with bands clasped about his koee, regarding his beauties 

| thoughtfully. A refresbing austerity about him positively loveable—a 
cart ariiness in his periods —a cold, sapless Hagaenot of a scalptor—a 
Covenanter of the mallet. Bat, then, see this fresh, blooming Pandora, ra- 
diant with colour and teadersess, and a perfect glow of life, glittering | 
with rich gold aud ivory and muodane decoration. Something so new 
and startliog as to set us wondering what manuer of work this may be. 
Is it pure sculptor, ora calling dowa of a divine fire into common clay! | 
Ah! your true Huguenot woald fly at this tender figare frantically, and 
dash it into picees! Delightful bis dry, chipping aphorisms,—that 
quaint barr—the little unconrcious egotisme—and that recurring jar | 
between the rough, iroa gray outside and the delicate graces and pociic 
fancies withia. 

Hark to the scene-shifter’s whistle, resulting in a roomy eort of coach- 
house, where there is eech a strong army of dusty miliers—whitened 
mavvies of the marble tusiness—ail chipping, bammering, filing, like 
mea in earnest ; and where the short, grizzled French sergeant, en re- 
traile, comes forward with a bow and dos the hovours of his tabernacle. 
What patient showmen are these brave artistic hearts: how ready always 
to fling down mallet aad chisel and sabmit to the question at the hands 
of every idler. With what a eweet good-humour do they sing their soug 
—which they must be well weary of—over aud over again. Grizzled 
French sergeant has a shrewd twinkle ia bis eye and a rich Scottish 
breadth in his voice. Then be takes me away to introduce me to his 
Venus—that graceful snowy lady youder—ciad according to the airy 
canons which regulate the dress of all goddesses. Coloured, too, after 
the preachment of the exquisite Eaglish sculptor ; bat in a pale, faint, 
grudging fashion, Is it not the inevitable lot of all children of the mal- 
let to have this fairy vision of a Venus dancing before their eyes, cra- 
viog importanately to be put into appreciable —s pet dream, for 
which is laid by and cherished many a dainty bint, and which there is a 
fond faith aud confidence will tranecead every Venus bitherto bora of 
Cararra marbles, from her of the Capitol down to the tinted daughter of 











the iron gray Englishman. 





slender funeral collation of luscious waters and airy bonbons. We shiver 
ap the Grand Wenham Lake refrigerator of a chamber with the pillars, 
aod the farniture, and the gho»tly hangings, and are sent away in a few 
minates perfectly iced. Ducal Grammont has his Wednesdays. Many 
crowd to receive the lade of that exquisite coartier. Hugh Argosies 
of cardinals’ coaches come jiogling and ‘creaking into the Place of the 





| ae mgd faces, 80 the folds | called epades should be a stable lane—s simple stable lane. Batit shall | Holy Apostles, where is the embassy of the eldest son of the Obarch. 


Skilful persons convert those guilelese Wednesdays into a barometer polit- 
ical, and graduate their mercary by the foiling or rising of the cardioale 
—when there is a gush of those scarlet priaces it is reckoued to be set 
fair. 

We have engagements, too, of these nights, amd have found on that 
compendions boards in oar bostelry hall, where we are represented by 
a number, a key, and a little clip containing sach cards as may have 
dropped fa tors the day, a commanication to the effect that an “ illas- 
trissima donna” will be at home for us at the Palazzo Negroni ; and we 
too are presently flying through the night, and rolling ia through a bol- 
low-souading archway, aod toiliog up a great stone staircase, to where 
two litle folding doors fly opea backwards, and 6 servant with 
moustache is seen bowiog profoundly ; thence into little Pompeian oham- 
bers, with painted ceilings aod dal! Indian red pillars, and nymphs with 
Etruscan urns standing with not too mach elbow-room between the pil- 
lars, and pretty arching semicircies thrown out at each end of the room, 
which just holds the tea-table and ber who infuses the tea, There are 
other Iadian red chambers beyond, and in the furthest there is some one 
at the piano, and a white lady singing. There is crowd of different 
ravks, siraoge countries, aod curious contrasts, in respect of dress, and 
a little pi que Pompeian Tower of Babel in the matter of confusion 
of tongues. There are the dark-robed scarlet limbed cardinals, priests, 
moosigaores, jumbled with ladies in bright pink silks and wreaths. 
There are English, French, Germaa, aod Italian, and the air is filled with 

i lot. 
: There, 4 see the Eoglish clergyman, incumbent of a kind of vaga- 
bond congregatioa—which ehifts aod changes every Sanday—with bis 
finger on the little red button ofa bishop. [ato the Hut: de L’Europe 
—as we may call the Evernal City—are imported none of what are called 
by a pleasing eupbem'sa, “our religious differences.” Indeed when we 
have got on our travelling euit, and have fallen into good company ina 
far-off city, do we feel to every man as a brother. We are schoolboys 
out for a holiday. Wretched indeed, petty, seem our little home ia- 
trigaes, which we look at now from far, far off, through the emall ead of 
le 
¢ To tbo vtrents again, but an bour later, when the darkness is intensified 
and the sir blows colder. Hark to that mournful drawing nearer and 
nearer, and standing here at the corner of tbis open Place, where is the 
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elephant with the obeliek on his back, we shall see a loog proe-ssion of 
brown monks, with cords about them, aad rusted beards aod shaven polls 
cross the Place diagonally in the moonlight. They are hal'-singiog, 
helf-mutcering their rosary or cflice with the most unearthly eff-ct ; and 
wheu passed out of sight their ebant lingers beviod them. We thiok for 
some mioutes it must be the famous monk scene from the 
Now into the loue Corso once more, all bat deserted. The dogs are al- 
ready sleeping across the pathway, and we meet scores of there slumber- 
ing creatures st etched scross our paseage, aud have to step lightly over 
their long bodies. They are suddea and fierce of quarrel, these brutes, 
if distnrb d. 

Hark! what is this rude tintimarre disturbing the reverent repose of 
an Everoal City? The shrill windiog of a bagle maroh and the briek 
emphasis of a cheerful drum. Are we ia garrison at Boulosoe or Chalons? 
Here they trot psst asin their light ewisging step—the three little 
buglers blasting their instruments, and the three little drummers, all 
red-limbed. They will disturb the ghosts of the emperors with their ob- 
aireperous mus c. 

Laver till, and the streets are deserted, save by the opera-goers coming 
home from the purterre arm-in-arm, and singing ; save also by the funereal 
parole in the long cloaks sweeping the ground, paciog by mourntully 
three abreast : save, too, by those few ill-looking loungers, who we see 
in thore ill-lighted diagy litile deos, where a tellow—more ill-looking 
— bebiad bis couater, and gives out tickets and writes—the Lot- 
tery Offive. 

y widoight an Eternal City bas gone to itsrest. And here now is the 
lamp gene duwo aod wanting wiodiag sadly ; aod here is the familiar 
room, and the desk and farniture of plain British prosaic make ; aod the 
Law Reporte, io thrir calf, looking dowa from the rh+if opposite ; and a 
genaior steady flavour of the old monotonous business rouud. And bere, 
Oo the derk of British make, lies the rusted Aladdia's lamp that I bave 
been rubbing ; the crampled Romaa soarf, in whose folds I have b-en 
reeing the Eterual City! Well—to bed—bed of Briticn make. Heigh 
bo! 


i mee 


HISTORY OF THE KNIGHTS OF MALTA. 
Continued from last week's * Albion.” 


After its establishment in Malta, the Order of St. Jobn was destined to 
bave yet one great man, who sbould furaish one capital event to the 
pege of history. Tiat man, we need barc'y say, is Jean de La Valette, 

Ths tale of bis great feat of arms, in defence of the seat of bis Order 
ageinst the Turks, bas been often told. This is the famous siege to which 
the French a! bé's “ mot” cliogs ia the memory of ali readers of literary 
anecdotes. Wha documents end details long waiied for, bud been ob 
tained at last from Malta and put into Vertoi’s bands, “ Ii eet trop tard,” 
said be, “ mon sidgza est fait!” 

Aod in thus mukieg mention of thore whose pen has traced the record 
of La Valette’s worth and bravery upon the unperisbable page of history, 
bow +boald we refrain from paying a passing tribute of admiration aud 
regret to the memory of one among the latest and also of the worvbicst 
that bave teken peu in band to do sot 

lo thut life of Philip IL. of Spain, which we shall never have complete 
now from the band of the writer, although the materials for its oomple- 
tion are understood te bave been fully gathered, Prescott bas devoted 
some eloquent peges to the description of that great coufl ct whereia tbe 
Koigbts of Malta aod their Grand Master proved to the Europe of the 
siziern'b century, that, at least io military skill and ia manly eudarance, 
the iuh-rited character of their Order bad d ded avimpaired 0 
these qualities must, in all fairness, be added admiuistrative f.oulty and 
genia-, in the construction and adornment, not of a mere f rtress, but of 
a noble city. We veed bardly, we presume, inform our readers that the 
city of Valetta, now queening it so grandly over the matchless cluster 
ot berboure, which make of Malta the first-rate naval aod commercial 
station og boee it co be, is a creation subsequent to the tamous siege 
of 1556. jose harbours and the forts which commanded or protected 
them, were indeed the points of assault ; but the Borgo, which first epread 
back ward trom the spit of land on which projected the torts of St. Angelo, 
was very different ia position, extent, grandeur, aod beauty from that 
city whereof the name perpetuates the glory of him who first d-teaded 
its site, aod then began to make of it the statel7 congerles of streets und 
balldioge which still greets the eye of every visitor, It was io great 
Mmeasare owing to the strong and inflexible will of La Valette that the 
position, for which they bad fought with sach desperate aod successtul 
valour, was not absodvned by such of the confrateroi'y as survived the 
deadly straggie. Ove buntred and twenty-nine of the knights bad beea 
killed outright or bad died of their wousle before the forces of Sulymun 
bad retired from the hopeless contest, and many more were either strick- 
en to the death or ma'med and wounded so as never again to mount oa 
board « ga'ley oor stand in an assaulted breach. Little more than 600 
men, partially di-abled, remained of the hired garrieoa of 9,000. Soty- 
maa, who bad, with frenzied impatience, tora in pieces the despa'ch, 
announcing that the last efforts of his lieutenants bad been toiled by tbe 
defenders of the island, bad made a vow to lead a fresh expedition 
agaiost it ia person the following summer : aod the dockyards aod ar- 
sevals of Coostaatiaople were io full activity of preparation to enable 
him to fuldi bis threat. Meanwhile, the foriifications, which bad so g o- 
rigusly repelled the assailing Tarks, bad crumbled almost io o ruins uao- 
der the Gre of their artillery, ammunition was exbaasted, aod but little 
means remained ia the treasury of the Order for the repsirs avd reple- 
nisbing, which to be timely must be immediate. It is little wooder if 
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bim with regard to the remainder of his property. This privilege induced a 
vast number of knights to erect for mansions in the new city, and 
many of its houses shuw traces uf hiving been originally constructed tor mem- 
bers of the fraternity, who, not beiug permitted to marry, had no families, and 
consequently did not require many sleeping-rooms. In most -/ the houses of 
Valetta we find, that, whilst the apartments devoted to reception are spacious, 

yrated, occupyiag by far the larger portion of the 
building, those intended fur sleepiug-roows are narrow, confined, and limited ia 
extent. 

We bave underlined the words which speak of the erection of houses, 
pomerous and stately, by individeal koi.bts, and of their privilege of 
transmitting them by will at death. For although the new city was 00% 
without its conven'ual aod public buildings ; alcnough the graod “ Au- 
berges”’ of the -everal langasges still rose to bear testimony to the aa- 
cient spirit of lif+ iu the barrack monastery ; alihough too, as Major Por- 
ter poles, 'be celibate character even of tbe builders of private houses 
remaics stamped apon what they built; yet, ia truth, this is one of the 
significant tokens of that change ia the personal and social habits of the 
sworn members of this great military fratervity, which had beguo long 
since in Rhodes, but which was fully developed afier their final settle- 
meat ia Malta. That loyalty to a brotherhood, and allegiance to a com- 
mon chief, with the ob-dience of military discip'iae to his aa hority, 
continued still to exiet in that islaod, are matters of course. Ila the abd- 
seoce of all thes», or ia the total want of aay one among them, a state, 
which had, so to speak, no natural existence ; aud was not ouly sprang, as so 
wany otber states, from volun'ary as+ciation, but depended solely upon 
that principle for cootiouity and succession of any kiad, mast itself have 
crumbled into nothingoess with iustantan’ ous celerity. Neither need it 
be supposed that all seatiment of the religious tie, which once bound the 
professed brethren to one who was almost an abbot, no less than a cap- 
tain, bad wholly disappeared from a society, the eotrance into which was 
still the fcria! profession of a religious vow. Bat beyond a doubt, the 
most ruperticial reading of the later history of the Order will suffice to 
prove that the relatioa of the members to the head of that state, which 
bad developed itself from the Order's growth and its vicissitudes, bad of 
necessity uvdergone great moral alteration ; aod that only in ceriain re- 
spects was the Grand Master of the Sovereign Kaight- the represeatative 
ot the old Wardens of the Hospital. There bad, of course, arisea certaia 
great diffica ties from time to time all along, difficulties from which no 
won istic order bas perhaps beea free ; but of which the frequency and 
aggravation may eaily be conjectured to have exceeded ordioary mea 
eure, when # thought is given to the mixed character of this peculiar 
institation, 

The “ licence of camps" bas passed ioto a by-word in every language. 
We will not deny that there is somethiog noble and helpful in the no- 
tion of a chosen soldiery, vbouad by especial ob'iga'ivas, not only to be 
brave among the brave-t ia the teated field, but eelf-controlled amidst 
its deplor sble licence, aad obedient to a moral law specially sanctioned 
by the rule of a holier than military discipline. But proved as it has 
beea by many an bumilia'ing experimeat, how gre«t danger may be ia- 
corred of aggravetiog the difficulties of men liable to temptation by 
sel!-ioposed vows, which cut them off from the ordinary and bappy 
helps of legitimate affections, we cannot woaoder that, uobappily, the 
mea of note and authority amongst that militia of young and noble re- 
cruits from all the Europeao ari«tocracies had of n to contend vehe- 
meotly against evils io the moral character of the Order to which its 
very Court tution tended to give the most dangerous force. 

We will oot weary the reader by going back, as mig it easily be done, 
to the anoals o! exrlier ceaturies even as far as the year 1194. and the 
covtests of the s-alous reformer, Alphonso of Portugal, with his breth- 
rea, «ndiog, as these did, in bie despairiag resigoatoa aod retiremeot 
from Palestine to his oative country. Nor will we retaro to that crisis 
ia the Order’s affairs which followed upoa its triumphant establi<bment 
in Rhodes in the fourteenth ceotary. There was one great diff-reoce, 
certslaly, bet the circum-t of that day and those of the six- 
teeuth century. When that fair prize of Rhodes fell to the kuights, aod 
their coffers received accession of wealth from such share as reached 
them of the property of the disiaberited aad dispersed Templars ; when, 
moreover, the rapid exteasion of their naval resourc-s heaped up their 
wer gullyye with ‘he booty furnished by the rich captured sbips of the 
AlexsoJriaa traffis ; nothing coald have been more fatal to the moral 
8u_p ces uader which their new career bezao then the personal charac- 
ter of their brave aod coasammate capteio, Foulques de Villarcts, If 
bistoriaus bave not slavdered bim. he was luxa:ious, profligate, and ar- 
Togant, and foaod io bis saccessful aod youthial feliow-soldiers too ready 
copyl-ts of bis vices. 
vt each was La Valette, not sach had been Lisle Adaw ; yet for all 
that, the early days of the settlement in Maita gave token, unhappily, 
bot afterwards belied. of an inclioation to re-enact, and even to surpass, 
the faults of those fir-t bygone Rhodiaa times. A spirit of insubordiaa. 
tion aud liceatiousuers followed upou the glorious repu're of the Tark- 
i-b arms, agaiost which, with all bis sterovess and force o1 character, La 
Valetie straggled in vaio. 

“ The wildest debaachery and the most reckless lihertinism stalked rampant 
through the towa, and the scandalous orgies which everywhere prevailed 
brought a fal staia upon an Order which professed a religivas organia ation 
and which embraced the vow of chastity as one of its leadiag principles.” 
Nor was thie d adly moral mischief transitory. A'ter the death of La 
Val-tte and of bis ovxt saccessor, the scandal grew more fagrant, for it 
was made public grouad of complaiat and aliegation of grievance 
against Graud Master Ua Cass dre that— 











the majority of the council seemed to le«n towards favouring ao aban-— 
donmeat of Malt« aod a retirement into Sicily. 

P.ve thousand Spanish and three thousand German foot were, however, 
foroished, as a temporary garrison, by the Kiug of Spain ; aad a terribie 

josion and fre having taken place in the arsenal at Cons'antinople, 

ted, it has bea » by agente in the pay of the Graud Master, h: 
was enabled to give himself to the task of building the new city and fur- 
trees which were to crown and defead the barbvour retaiued at sack cost 
of treasure and of blood. His intention had beea—and a gigantic engi- 
neering conception it was—to cut sheer off the rocky ridge of what was 
calied Mount Soeberras; and thus to place his new city upon a level 
platform, tly defeoded by ramparts, bewo mostly in the liviog 
stone. A fresh alarm of Turkish attack from Selim, who bad succeeded 
his father, Solyman, caused the abandooment of the scheme ; aod the 
construction of the houses upon the nataral slopes, entailed that arrange- 
meot of the etreets in terraces and long flights of steps, which, however 
mueb it may bave added to their unique and picturesque appearance, is 
80 little grateful to tbe onacoustomed tourist, who toile, panting. up- 
wards frow the port uoder the heat of a Maltese sun, and the relaxing 
effects of an oppre:sive sirocco. 

The Pope, the King of France, the Spanish and the Portuguese mo- 
Darobs, assisted with liberal pecuniary cootributions, tbe great undertak- 
ing of La Valette; and the wealthy incumbents of commauderies 
throughout Europe taxed themselves, as in duty bounl, towards the 
onpply of is necessities, Not a few are said to have added largely from 

own persoval property, aod from the resources of their owa fami- 
Nes, to the same, which with this intent they forwarded to Malta. Toe 
knights were, upon this occasion, 80 aobly jast and gen-rously tender of 
the rights of the inhabitants, as distinguished trom those of the Sovereign 
Order, that the pan, mney upon which the new city was to stand was 
purcbused from the Maliese aod paid tor, Major Porter rightly cites, as 
an instavce of his high credit as a payxmaster, the expedicus to whicb La 
Valette wae drivea to provide specie for the wages of the artweaas aod 
meciavics employed on bis exten-ive works : 

“ He caused a large quantity of copper money to be coined, bearing a ficti- 
tious value, far above ches which it wan taoet cally worth. These ovins oa 
pon one egy of two hands clasped ia friendship ; and on the ob- 
pan fo Ly a We <i money, hut trust. This money was 

o cers, passed currently th hout the island for its 
nenieal and the Order redeemed the trust which hai been reposed in 


them calling in the fictitious coi the ved remi! of 
fam by promptly ing wage as they received remittances 


, it had been entirely withdrawa from circ 


Wih each assistances and by such expedients, the work was pushed on 
bravely; and La Valette, who had takea up bis quarters ia & wooden 
edifice, close upon the spot, gave unceasing vigilance and brought uatir- 
ing energy to bear upon its advancement. The layiog out of the for:ifi- 
cations was intrusted to one Jerome Casean, a brother of the Urder, bim- 
eelf 00 mean engineer, and Bosio records that not only had the plaos of 
the projected fortress been laid before the priocipal military authorities 
of Europe, bat that a model of it bad likewi-e been subjected to the criti- 
cism of the most experienced among them. 

“ The raising of the ramparts, the levelling of the ind, and the tracing of 
the streets, occupied rather more thana poms aod after these preliminary ouke 
bad been executed avder the direct auspices, and at the expense of the Urder 
generally. private individuals were encouraged and invited to erect bouses 
within the space allotted for that As an incentive to members of the 
fraternity to join iu the work, it was express!y decreed that any knight build. 
ing for himeeif a bouse within the limits of Valetta, was to be permitied the 
privilege of disposing of it by will at his deata ; a concession nut enjoyed by 


“ With a view to checking the open and gross licentiousness then prevalent 
within the city, he had issued an edict banishing all women of loose character 
from the city of Valetta, aad tue casals ia nis immediate vicinity.” 


Nay, the outrage, in this case pass-d all bounts; for when, upon 
other grounds as well, a rebelliou hid been raised against bis authority, 
aod the aged Graod Master was corcied prisoner throagh the streets to 
the furt of St. Aagelo, these abaadvuard characters, who flocked io at 
ooce apoa the subversion of bis authority, publicly j-ered aod derided 
him io presevce of bie demoraliz-d koights. Ladeed, for many succes 
sive years, the city of Valet, could jus'ly claim aa infamous notoriet 


; 





“To the meantime, we heartily recommend your bighness 
bers of the illustrious Order of Malta, as wel: a all your aifuirs, to the an, 
keeping. 

“ Given from oar palace at Westminster, on the 12th dav of February, in the 
year of our Lord 1673, and of our reiga the twenty-fifth. Your Highness's goog 
cousia and friesd, Cuautes Rex” 

Among those many benefits which the development of 
ekill, and io e-pecial the stupendous invention of the steam 
cooferred upon siruggliag and suffering bum snity, the aboliiiun of 
necessity for propelliug large vessels, whether o' com merce or war, by 
maaual labour, is certaiuly not to be counted amongst the least. Fora. 
met among-t the miserable for cva'uries have been the wretches d. 
to tol io darkoess, iu wet, in horrible alteruations of beat and cold, 
toe mo-t poisonous atmosphere, ia utmost peril, at the gslley-slave’s oar 
Their doom, not thought insuffi deat for the worst of criminals and the 
vilest of felons, bas been the doom of countless thousands, whose eyij 
fortune was the ooly crime which, at least, their fellow-men coald fairly 
charge upon them. There is iu this esme history «f the Maltese knights 
one invideat of which we remember to nave read long since, and of which 
tbe remewbrance bas hagated as asa fissh of light let ia to reveal the 
desperste agonizing miseries of those whose constant lot, chaiaed to 
those accursed galley bepches, was one loog endurance of “ weariness 
sad paiufulness.” We cannot now lay our baad upon the volume or the 
page, but the incideat, a common on, was this, It took pl.ce at the at 
tack of Modoa, in th: Morea, a partially aasuccessful assault, delivered 
by the kaights in the time of Villiers de Liste Adam, whea get they en. 
tertaiaed some though 8 of effecting a settiementia Greece, The gall 
were charging some arrow or iuiricate passage defended, ia mach pro- 
bability, by » boom or chain, aad, in 0 doing, were expored to a terrible 
fice from the defeud-rs’ artillery. Fatiga-d by violent aad fraitiess er. 
ertious. th+ baple-s beings who set tue veeszis in motioa were decimated 
also by the irou death that came crashing ia amoog them. Toaeir cour- 
“g* or their physical streogth was faliag, ani tbe galleys bad no loa 
upon them the uecessary “ way.”” Thea some of toe Gzhting men from 
oa deck rushiog dowa with drawa swords among the cowering wretobes 
compelied taew, uoder yet more instant terror of wounds aad death, to 
straggle oa at their oara, 

Au iog-uicus writer in the Times bewspaper was bat lately epecalating 
Gpva the posible effect that the advance of caltivation oy steam might 
have upon tre destinies of the slaves ia the cottoa plantations 0° the 
southera States of America, and apoa the possible sub«tuatioa of me- 
cnanical power for that degrad-d and compulsory form of industry which, 
we ae (0 d, is eatailed by uaavvidable necessity apoa 4 portion of the 
bumaa race +0 loag a3 agriculture is to be pursued and:r a tropical cli- 
mate, It would not have be-a fureiga to the drift aad complexion of bis 
argument 'o bave reminded bis readers in what degre the introduction 
of the motive power of ste«m bad thus a'ready affected aaother depart- 
meut of servitude. For certaialy, if the constructiva of osval steam eo 
gives came after the decay, from other c sases, of the ones exten-ive galley- 
slave system. it hus secured humavity, iu all appearance, from aay future 
re-uoptioa of it, Bat the «lave system of Milta was by uo means con- 
fined to the exigencies of their naval armament. As ia our owa days ia 
Ameiica it was a domestic iostitu‘ion ; and, as ia all days whereia euch 
@a tostitutian bas existed, it msuifested from ume to time its disastrous 
aod maligaaat character, The difference betweea ths condition of the 
bousebold * boy” iu Virgioia or South Carolina and the “ fi:id hand” 
upon the estate of the sans“ plaater”’ is, provably, not one buadredth 
Part so great as that which existed between the galley-siaves of the 
kaig ts, locked up ia the conveut prisons wheo ovt oa duty abowrd, and 
the personal attendaats of the same ooble geatiemen, selected from the 
cbvicest of tle r prisoaers, beloagiog, it mist be rem-mbered, to sack 
highly orgaagz:d races as the Arave and Movs of the Egyptian and 
Bards: y coast, or to the Turks of Asia Mivor aad the Istaads. We read, 
it is true, ia ths Anoals of the Order, how aa Eaglish kaigt, named 
Mas-iogberd, wae indicted, in 1534 for the wanton murder of toar galley- 
slaves, aod how, upoo being callie i apon for his defeace, he iusisted upon 
the perfect propriety of the slaughter of the elaves, and expressed his re- 
gret for pot baviug at the sams tims disputched bim whom he was 
pleased to call ‘the imbecile Grand Master.”” His Ceprivation of the 
kaighily nabit for two whole days, with the forfeiture of bis commandery, 
must be looked upoa, perhaps, as paaisament for the stroke of bis an- 
raly tongue oot less than for thas of his marderous eword. But we 
believe it would be difficalt to cite a parallel case of reckless aad wan- 
ton crael'y from the records of the domestic of the Maltese ca- 
valiera, fur their bistorians represzat that as of a mild aud comparati 
easy character. But domestic tyranny, doubtiess, bad its full swing too 
frequ-utly —aod tbis mach is certain, that the comparative geatleaess 
aod even Kindlivess of their housebol i servitade could vot preserve this 
society of slave owners from the daagers of those furies—inevitable 
aveog'og waiters on every form of rlavery—* insecurity, alarms, and oc- 
Cusioualiy desp-rate dangers, bred of serv le conspiracies and er 

It canvot be said that ‘he bistory of the Order los-s all interes: 
the date of the great siege of Malta, nor that, in spite of a certain de 
geoeracy, ite exisieace became inglorious. It was oaly by yt ye 
that it came to lose the most truly glorious of privileges, that of beiag 
incoot+ stably and manifestly useful. Bat the consolidation of that 
ness of the priccipal European powers, which bad been growing all 
along, aud the gradual wi:hdrawal of that spasmodic energy which had 
reodered the Mabometans of various national origia eo formidable to 
Christeudom, were al ke abolishing the grounds of reason and necessity 
pose which—at least as a military power—this reoowned institution kept 
ts stand. 

At Lepanto, for instance, in 1571, gallant and glorious as was the part 
which the three Male-e galleys touk 1a the Salamis of :h+ sixteenth oen- 
tury, D0 mao would venture to asset that the absence of the Order's 
three sbips wou'd io any way have affected the issue of that great day. 

And avother iodication may be discerved ia the history of the next 
haodred years in the Mediterranean, which serves to prove the altered 
couditioa of the Order’s power. Ia the absolute sovereignty aod pre- 
emiveace of its eastera island home, its political, navel, aud commercial 

b ; 1 





for the evils to which we hive thus referred. 

Avotber fraitful elem+ut of demoraligation and m'sery exis‘e1 in the 
social cond tioa of Malta uader th» gov-rameat of tae Order of St. Juha 
—one of which the existeuce is not to be charged ugon the knights, as 
peculiar to the constitution of their socie:y, oor, parhaps, ove which, 
uader their government, exhibited its worst aod darkvst features; yet 
was it an evil of which theic po«tion aad pursuits readered the presence 
coutivaal among trem, and to the true character of whicd their appa- 
reut necessities aad interests would have a special tendency to make 
them blind. In «a word, Malia ws not oaly full of slaves, but even the 
central Mediterraveaa slave mart 

The nature of this slavery, and the ex'steace of this commerce will be 
understood, at a glance, from the perassl of the following letter, for 
which agaio, we are indebted to Mijor Porter. Ladeed this is. perhaps, 
the best opportuaity for us to say chat i’, ia exemaiog the for ner por- 
tion of his work,we bave compell-d to nvtice iuaccarasics, aad to regret 
deficiencies such as result fron aa appareotly iasuffsieat acquaiatance 
with the diffuee aad eatang! -d diet rica! mooum ‘ate of thoze earlier days, 
we can in fairaess eay that ia the e-cond volume the aoq isia'ance pe 
sessed by the author with the seat of the Order's latter sovereignty. aud 
the advantages h+ enjoyed of ces to its records at Malta, have been by 
no means Quimportaut or throwuaway. The letter io question is from — 


“Charles the Second, by the grace of God, of Great Britsia, France, and 
Ireland, King, Defender of the Faith, &c. To the most illustrivas aud most 
high prince, tne Lord Nicholas Cottoner,* Graad Master of the Order of M lta, 
our well beloved cousin and 5 ag 3 

“It having appeared to as a mutter of iaterest not only to ourselves, but 
likewise to the whole Coristian world, that we should keep ia the Mediterranean 
Sea a certain number of gal! ready to afford prompt aid to our neighbours 
and allies ag«inst the frequent insults of the barbarians aid Turks, we lately 
caused to be constructed two galleys, one ia Geaoa, and the other in the port 

Leghora. Ia order to ma these, we directed a persun well acqu ciated with 
such affairs to be sent, as to other 80 also to the island of Malta, subject 
to the rale of your bighness, in to buy slaves, and procure other necessa- 
ries. He having purchased some slaves, it has been reported to us that 
highness’s cull. ctor of customs demandes five pieces of gold of Malts money, 
palure they could be permitted to embark, ander the title of toll, at which pro- 
ceeding we were certaiuly not a little astouished, it appearing to aya novel 


known to as that our veighovurs and allies, the kings of Fran ¢ and “pain, are 
never accuat: to pay anything, ander the tive of toll, for the slaves which 
they cau.e yearly to be transporte i from your island. We tuereture beg your 
bigoness, by the good and long fmeadsaip . Xisting between Us, to grant to us 
the same privilege in regard to this kind of commerce withia the territories of 
your bigtness, as is enj yed by both our said ueighbours and allies ; woich, 
altoough it ought te be conc ded to as simp!y on accoant of oar watual .rieod 
ship, aed our affection toward~ your bighuess and the iliastrioas Order of Malta, 
still we sball receive so gratefully, that, if at any ‘ime we cau do any thing to 
please your bighaess, we shall be always ready Ww du it wita all attention, aad 
wnost willingly. 


ad not q jy been found to clash with those of the 
proad and jealous queen commonwealth of the Adriatic. Venice bad 
seen in Roodes a very possible, nay redoubtable rival. All traces of 
euch apprebension disappear in the subsequent course of events a} Malta ; 
aud inssmach as it would oot eeem that say purer uoselfi-bness or more 
single-bearted wisdom had grown up io the iaterval within the bosom 
of either state, we cannot be far wrong in conjecturiag that Venice, still 
j-aloas aod ambrageous ia policy, mast have understood that to which 
Malta must bave resigned itself, bow completely the possibility of riv: 
with berrelf, as a Pym | aod ial ity, bad 
away from the Order of St. Joho. The fesr of a mutual emulous eamity 
beiag at an ead, whereas a common eoemy remained, it was bat reasoua- 
ble aod likely that in its long subsequent fitful struggles with the Turk 
Venice should always be enabled to count upon suca assistance as the 
Koights of Multa cvald afford, and we fiad, accordingly, that such a* 
siatauce Was honoarably, freely, and unhesitatingly given. For at least 
five and tweaty years, for instance, Candia was the scene of that bloody 
contention for its which eaded, uobappily, io establishing over 
the island the dominion of the Sultan. During the whole cootinuance 
of bese protracted hostilities the Maltese knights were uoceasing in their 
endeavours to turn the balance of superiority on the side of the Vene 
tiaos, and their later records are full of well-earned grateful ackaow- 
ledyments made from time to time by the commanders or the Dugea of 
the r- public. 

The closing seene of this chetinste warfare was the slog, or, a0 Bi mag 
more properiy be styled, the last stage of the siege of the capital itse 
This alone comprixed a period of seven and twenty months. Loa 
Qatorze bad dispatched thither a force of no less than twelve regimens 
under the Duke de Noailles, with whom were serving the flower of tbe 
offi:ers of tbe French army. In epite, however, of chis powerful rein- 








yvar | such ap assault, und of the 


arrangement, and one contrary to the a-aal cu-t»m ; especially since it is weil | 





* A Spauiard, though the name has so British a tara. 














fore meat it became evident, after a while, that ualess the position of the 
Tu:ks coald be furced by a sortie, and they be compelled by 
ite success to rai-e the siege, the doom of Knania was sealed. 
De Noailles, expecially, was resolate iu his view of the necessity of 
uselessness of considering its issue otherwise 
than as fiual. He insisted apon making it with his owa Frenchmea, ¢x- 
clusively, and upoa saving farther expenditure of their blood shoald it 
prove uasuccesful. Some chance josioan having thrown them iato 
muc? coufusioa after a promisiag ning of attack, the coafasioa grew 
to pacic, and the retreat to disorder. Thereupon, true to his resolation, 
the Fregch commander embarked the remaant of bis troops. No eatreaty 
of Morosiai, the Venetian geaera!, could prevail upoa bim to remaia; 
and it would really appear doabtful whether after all, bis were not ® 
wise m-asure, in spite of the charges of treachery or cowardice to which 
the absndoum-at of the beleagared city would render him, nstarally, 
obnoxious. The kaights of Malta, whose fidelity aad devotion are al- 
lowed to bave been uoquestionabdle, would appear also to bave coacladed 
that the city bad become, ia fact untenable. At all events they were 
couvive+d that the withdrawal of the Freach contingent bad made it to 





be cowpictely so. They had lost the greater proportioa of the four haa- 
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dred knights, who from time to time bad been present withia the walls, 
py death or by wounds, and their hired soldiery had suffered in like pro- 
portion. It is true that a detachment of Italians, chiefly Modenese,com- | 5. The obstruction caused in rivers by mill-dams and weirs, built with 
manded by Pico della Mirandola, was in sight of the harbour, within two | little or no regard to the progress of the salmon, and in a great many 
sys of the Freach defection, bat on that eame night the defenders bad | rivers totally preventing the fish from going up stream, except in heavy 
jo sustain & renewed assault from the besiegers, which all but succeeded. | spates and high floods. 
On the 29th of August, therefore, the remains of the Order’s contingent 
was embarked, Morosini saying, as they went, “TI lose more by the de- | 
are of those few warriors of superlative bravery, than by that of all | 
the other troops beside.’’ On the 6ch of September, Morosiai himself, 
whose name well deserves remembrance for bis indomitable and valorous 
verance, was forced to capitulate, and the Turk was thenceforth 
Jord of Candia. ; ’ 

There is but one circumstance upon which we will fix the attention of 
oar readers, before recalling to mind the extinction of the independent 
political and military power of this unique and time-honoured sovereign 
state—we mean the sigaificant fact of the courting of its alliance by the | 
strange and comprehensive genius of Peter the Great. in Major Porter’s 
second volume will be found details, by no means devoid of interest, con- 
cerning the mission of the Russion noble, Kzeremitz, to the seat of the 


the fish are breeding, #0 as to ensure the free passage of travelling fieh 
to their spawning-beds up stream. 


‘These five heads include, in a very few words, such a vast amount of 
aman rascality, as would indeed form an excellent theme for a novelist, 
were he in search of new facts whereby tod trate the selfishness, and 
cruelty, and wickedness of our race. It would, indeed, seem that the 
salmon was our deadliest enemy instead of our best friend. The order 
is, catch him with nets, fairly if possible, but, anyhow, catch him ; poison 
| his atmosphere, smoke him out, spear the spawning mother, rendered 
| tame for the moment by her natural instinct to propagate her species, sell 
| her carease (for it can be called nothing else), cut the throat of the golden 

goose and s2ll her body, and hang the consequences! Whensoever and 
| wheresoever man has taken upon himself to interfere with Nature, Na- 
| ture retaliates by giving him trouble. If there were no game-laws, 
| _— would now be - ey partridges, hares, and rabbits? If 
0 | the coverts were netted, the birds shot down, the e destroyed, the 
Order at Malta, in 1698, and the more than usual honours with which he | breeding parents exterminated, where would the po. al pent come 
was there received. |from? Ia a short time a British pheasant would become as rare as a 

Though it be true that, as the author remarks, the Grand Master who | British bustard, a Jack hare as scarce as a Saxon wolf. Yet the poor 
first cemented an alliance, destined to prove of such vital necessity to the | salmon is persecuted in every way, and the natural consequences is that 
Order in its last moments, could hardly have been gifted with eo keen an ia- | his race is fast waning. and, if strenuous means are not adopted, will ut- 
sight into fatarity as to have forecast its ultimate advantages, yet it may | terly fade away. Again, the selfishness of man is brought into operation 
well be supposed that when, a century later, the endangered, and thea | in the persecution of this unfortunate fish. They come—to use a com- 
the dispossessed brotherhood, made appeal to the friendly sentiments of | plimentary phrase applied by a local paper to the good folks at Ascot 
the Tzars Paul and Alexander successively, the favourable and generous | Races—ia “ countless hordes” to the mouth of a river which shall be 
natare of their responses may have been influenced by the remembrance | nameless, the proprietor of the fisheries at the mouth of the river stops 
of the declared policy of the great Peter.—To be concluded next week. their progress by every possible impediment, and does his utmost to 





—— binder a single fish ascending higher than his own pools; be thins their 
SALMON ranks like a charge of English grape-shot sent into a crowded Chinese 


fort ; then the next proprietor above has Ais turn at them; and #0 on, 
till the few fortunate survivors of this sub-aqaeous “forlorn hope” ar- 
rive at their haven of bliss, the clear upper waters, where they anticipate 
peace and quietness. 

No such thing; the upper proprietors are determined to have their 
share of the fisheries, and a goodly average of the fish are destroyed. 
The upper proprietor says, “I will not preserve the fish that their pro- 
geny may go into the net of the lower proprietor.’ This gentleman 
plants his hands in bis pockets, fixes his hat on his head, and orders more 
nets and more fishing-boats. 

The middle proprietors care neither for their neighbour on their right 
hand, nor for their neighbour on their left, and “ all is fish that comes to 
their net.” Personal quarrels and conflicting interests all heap death 
and destruction on the salmon. We never see the inevitable dog cross 

ing the race-course, hunted and hooted by everybody, without thinking 
of the salmon. Parliament, as will be seen hereafter, is about to intrade 
itself, like a policeman into a riot, and will shortly endeavour to settle 
all the suicidal disputes. In the mean time, a number of influential gen 

tlemen, proprietors of fisheries, scientific men, and others, have formed 
themselves, under the able presidency of Lord Saltoua, into an “ Asso- 
ciation for the Preservation of the Fisheries of Great Britain and Ire- 
land ;” and diligent and sharp-eyed fish-lawyere, who collect the facts 
to go into the High Court of Parliament before the cause comes on, have 
been doing their best. They bave classified the causes of the decreage of 
salmon given and amplified uoder five heads as above ; they have also 
discovered that our neighbours, the Freach, are so mightily fond of Bri- 
tish salmon that they will eat them when out of season. British poachers 
will therefore catch them out of season. The association, therefore, 
boldly formed a deputation to Lord J. Russell, in order to request him 
to use his inflaence with the French government to stop the sale of sal- 
mon at Paris daring the British fence months. Lord Saliouo stated 
that it was foand that daring the fence months (about tweaty weeks) 
not less than fifty tons of foul fish were exported to Paris. Persons who 
had seen the contents of these fish-boxes had described them as a mass 


We are most of us accustomed daily to sit down to a dinner, 
whereat fish, flesh, and fowl are presented in various temptiog forms to 
oor appetites. Bat does it ever oocar to the diner to consider whence 
come all these luxuries? Does he ever reflect upon the amount of la- 
pour, intelligence, and capital, that must be expended before he can take 
his bit of fisb, his slice of roast beef, or his wing of a pheasant? Thank 

ness we are not likely to run short of the two former articles, bat 
we think our guest would drop his knife and fork, and open hie eyes 
pretty widely, were we to tell him that there is a great probability that 
in a few more years there will be no more salmon to be had for money, 
that fish, inhabitants of both fresh and salt water, are becoming every 
year more and more ecarce, and that he must soon dive fishless. Since 
the creation of man, many creatures have positively perished from off the 
face of the earth, many have been wantonly ne more consigned to 
the boiling pot and the spit. It will doubtless be news to many that, 
among the silent effects which our present age is producing upon the 
animal creation—one of those mighty results which silently and slowly 
grow from day to day, from year to year, till at last they burst upon our 
view a stupendous fact, a thundering avalanche composed of thousands 
of minate flakes of snow—is the gradual extinction of the salmon. The 
ery of “ Salmon in danger!” is now resounding throughout the length 
and breadth of the land. A few years, a little more over-population, a 
few more tons of factory poison, a few fresh poaching devices and newly- 
invented contrivances to circamvent victims, and the salmon will be 
gone—he will become extinct. In all human probability, our grandchild- 
ren will be as proud of knowing “a man who has tasted a salmon” as 
even we, in the present day, are of the acquaintance of a friend who has 
eaten a salmon caught in the river Thames. Here isa t fact under 
our very noses. Salmion lie on the marble élabs of Billingsgate and 
Hungerford, shining beauties, plump and of good kiod, radiant in their 
lustrous silver coats. Bat whence come they? Fiom north, south, east 
and west. From the Thames? No, not one. Yet the time was, and this 
he ville eee Pee Nompdnete + oy blogic — = shining of putrefying garbage, with the spawn radning out all over the fish, ooz- 
fisb poy ae off in a tax-cart fish to market, caught not eight miles from | 12 through the packages, and atterly uafit for bamaa food ; and how 
London-brid Here is a fact patent to all, and within the actual ex- the French cooks managed to make them eatable he coald not imagine. 

nce of many. What bas happened to the Thames will, in all likeli- They found, also, that on many rivers in Devonshire the fry were taken 

, happen first to one river then to snother within the British Isles, by dy be converted into sardines. Ob, for the pen of Ovid to de- 
“5 ek Sart baling Engines te coy and soul, fall of ve- We wish the association every support, and it ie certain the fish do. 
neration for our ancestors, and thoughtfal for the yet unbora upon |, Now, let us see what the salmon would do if left alone. That the 
whom the honour of this country will depend in fatare generations to | flesh of fish is admirably suited to man’s constitution there can be no 
stand still with arms folded, and allow this great evil tocontinue? Shall | 40U>t ; the various kinds of fish have been analysed, and have beeo 
we not rather face the trath, throw off all disguise, and probe the mis- found to contain iodine. Who ever saw the disease of goitre among 
chief to ite bottom? Shall we. not step in between wanton destruction | Ssherman? Salmon fresh from the sea contain a certain amount of io- 
and fair all 3 ture, be it by net or rod, and so ward off the dine and a wonderfully natritious oil. He is the bacon pig among 
obloquy which will be attached to our age, when the historian of 1961 | Sshes. Dead or alive he is “ the king of the fish.” There are miracles 
oe forced to record “ that the iohabitants of the last century de- atill amongst us no longer considered miracles because of daily occur- 
stroyed the salmon, and did much injury to other species of fish now so | tence. The Great Distributor of his bowntifal gifts to man sends to the 
cn ia this country Y inhabitants of eandy deserts flights of locusts and of quails; he sends to 

We know the trite story of a patient being under several quack ocn- | 4 “ of the isles” the produce of the vast expanse of waters, which would 
liste for inflammation of the eye. The poor man was leeched, blistered, | °tberwise be a real desert. What can the reflecting mao call the annual 
physicked, and greea-chaded, all to no purpose. At last he went to an | *lf-sown, self-presented hervest of the herring, of the cod, of the mack- 
7 pend = looked in bis eye, and found a great bit of cinder | &f@!, and of the royal fish the salmon, bat a standing miracle? What 
tren ar lway engine, which had been keeping up all the irritation. The | te berriog does now, the salmon would do if left alone. There are 
salmon doctors must zo to work in the same way. They mast find out | *P0!s On the earth, where men are found few and far between, in which 
nr aie uieas aah Greve eoamen =. proved by the price salmon are as plentiful as herrings. At Petropaulovski, we read, they 
of the daily markets, Let us contrast the present prices with those of |C°™Me up the river in such thousands that their dead bodies cause a 
former 4 We read in the daily papers: “ Billingsgate Market, Jane | Plague. Crossing the Rocky Mountains, a traveller came to a pool lite- 
18 186k salmon, 1s. to 1s, 6d. per pound.” A different stats of things, | T#l!y alive with salmon, as thick in it as tadpoles in a puddle. Suppose 
this, from the times when, according to an old story, appréntices bar- | agland to be depopulated for a few years, doubtless our salmon rivers 

ined that they should not be fed with salmon more than three times a week. | WOuld assume the same appearance. This fish is a very self-preserving 
fi story has of late been doubted. I bring three witnesses, who write | @llow, his instincts are strong, his bodily powers great to carry out his 
in the Fd news March 2, 1861, to prove it. Mr. G. Shotton, of | instincts ; he will charge the fierce and boiling stream, he will rush at a 

ield er le. magi trate of th boroa h, and eight | cataract like a thorough-bred steeple-chase horse, returning to the charge 
—_ pe grer em ng have aemeae <7 yo eto te : entionbin over and over again, like a true British fish as he is. And what is ail 
ue boy to a boat-builder of this town, where it was expressly coeditionel this for? His instinct compels him to ascend in order to place the eggs 
that the aporeatice was not te be fed upon salmon oftener than three | 12 ® position favourable for their development, and where they shall, in 
PP due season, young fish. Arrived at a suitabie place, the female 


times a week.” Mr. G. H. Smith, Hansworth, Birmiogham, says: “ My 
father fish makes a nesi—not an elaborate one, certainly—but the word egg 
, Who died last year, $ coventy-cight, sald ho Limself bed ence implies the word nest, and Madame Salmon deposits the eggs in a nest 


pat his name to a draper’s apprentice’s indentares at Worcester, in 
: orded prentice shou of shingle and gravel. Birds, for the most part, consider it their daty 
Wat} ens Ghetney © eon edhe, mmncqpeay aS ast te com to sit patiently upon their eggs. Noteo the fish. The matronly bara- 


_ Bo Ly Ae Tey, at ramen tA _, foo — door hen superintends @ nursery of from twelve to eighteen young 
town at 2 a. per pound by the public crier ehout twenty-five years chicke, but imagive any living female beast, bird, or fish presenting at 

% 4 one and the same time some twenty thousand tiny a of their dear 
c 


since.” Y X says: “I can produce plenty of credible evidence that : ; 
the the Sclwa farmers’ lormer mamma. Yet this is a fact: it has been ascertained alculated, both 
on the cheven of Seleay Pith wv ewes? ay echelie’ tn at home and abroad, that “ for every pound weight a fish produces one 


A _— against salmon altogether, by reason of the almost daily re- th i anaes” onl OO of eueele’ on Tad aot cshewmae 
Here is @ ead contrast: the ealmon doctors must, therefore, deal with | *P2¥®9 in our rivers. The mother fish, therefore, we may imagine, fore- 
the exciting causes of the complaint, and one by one must get rid of | *¢2ing the trouble that such a numerous family would be likely to en- 
them. Went are these causes? First and foremost, nets and paid tail, jast gives them one fond look, turns tail, and leaving them to their 
engines (the angler’s version)—nets in all forms, shapes, and sizes—nets little selves, goes away down into the sea to recruit her strength. Tuen 
balt as long as Regent-street, and as deep as the firet floor windows ars | °°™® the persecutors of the orphan eggs; trout, eels, waterouzels aod 
high—nete laced across the rivers like the hurdles across the much-worn | °'ber birds, and all sorts of minute water creatures, find out the nest, 
paths in H Ls Park—day nets, night nete, and nets that fish by them- and show a3 much mercy on them as does the old carrion crow to an un- 
y 4 protected nest of pheasants. Some, however, escape, and then these 


Gives day and night. Imagise Rotten Row 0 calmen sizeem, the orphan youngsters have to begin their sad experiences of life, and a 


nyt Ran, ini ~— riiyde Pore a “ — ~y 4 massacre of the inuoceats takes place by enemies both oa land and 
g in water. 


aon oor = nee ‘on _ Dad po Boge Bey ay gebany may 4 These natural binderances to the too great increase of salmon would 
this, Berce and cunning ogres fishing for us from the walk with rode and be all right and proper if man did not interfere, for there would be too 
hooks baited with devices the most tempting to our nature. How many |2"Y salmon, bat when man claims his sbare of the spoil the candle is 
of us would get up to Kensington Gardens, where, all collected there barat at both ends, and even yearly individual families of twenty and 
listening to the band, suddenly from the tree-tops is let dowa a hage net, | ‘bitty thousand cannot keep ap the demand. Men, therefore, wise in 
and the aseembled crowd encircled with its lethal meshes, and taken out | ‘Deir generation, are now in the habit, not of bird-nesting, bat fishnest- 
like a net of cabbages oat of a kitchen boiler ; even suppose a few did, |'98- Whereas, however, the fishes’ nest is difficult to be taken, the art 
aod imagine the young fish coming down again from the Gardens to the of impregnating the eggs artificially—the discovery of two observant 
sea (which we call Piccadilly), the innocents would be stopped short by bat hamble fishermen io France named Gehio and Rémy—bas now be- 
the nets and caught by the rode ; they would be knocked in the bead by ths mater, foodndased erdtaelaliy with awe Ae Ee ene pened in 
Pe uheels (muill-wheols) ; one out of a thousand woald got away enfely. | 10015) asst which consist of bones balf Slled with gravel, and with a 


stream of water, m: ed by hatchways, ranning perpetually over them. 
In time the eggs develop themselves, and out comes the little Master 
and Miss Fish. There is no kind nurse to give them their proper soft 
food, but Nature, the kindest of ourses, has packed their food up all ready 
for them in a pretty little bag which she has fastened on to the lower part 
of their bodies. This forage-bag also acts another part : the baby-fish is 
born in a rapid stream, and is liable to be swept away into a hundred 
feet of water at the instant of birth ; hie pap-bag, however, serves as an 
anchor, and keeps his trans t body down saugly under some stones ; 
at last the bag is absorbed, and away goes the young fish, if hatehed 
artificially, into a nice pond, where he is as comfortable as our own little 
ones are in a large nursery ; if hatched ia the river, he soon finds out 
some quiet place where he can grow at his leisure and become an orna- 

his family. Should the reader ever visit Perth, he should ob- 





Rotten Row would soon become depopulated, Kensington Gardens 


Spawniess, and the race extinct ; the ogres would give up preserviog our 
Bice. 


The case above drawn is no exaggeration if applied to fich. And 
ae are five causes of the decrease of salmon written in black and 
White : 


1. The employment of fixed engines, machinery, and other methods of 
fishing, which are prejudicial to the interests of the ficheries, whether at 
the mouths of rivers or up stream, and their name is legion. 

2. The wilfal pollating and Fish can no more live 
in im water than we can in acid gas. * 

3. The killing, sale, and exportation of unseasonable fish. We don’t 


a. 
4. Want of observance of a strict and proper limited close-time while 




































































































had e! 
too 
birth we were not v 
a Norman farmer, I 
so lonely! It almost seemed as if I cod 
had written for some one capable of being my companion at times, and 
now he was jealous of my free regard for her—angry because I could 
sometimes laugh at her original tunes and amusing proverbs, while when 
with him I was too much frightened to smile. 


through the bad roads 
there was an occasional talk of our going to 
shoald be a little more settled. 
only variations in my life for the first twelve months, if 
ternations in M. de la Tourelle’s temper, his unreasonable anger, and bis 
passionate fondness. 


Amante’s yn J 
think I was hal 
no one. She would quietly beard Lefebvre, and her 
more for it ; ehe had a knack of putting questions to 
which respectfally informed him that she had detected the weak point, 
but forbore to press him too closel 
tion as her master. 
tender ways with me; all the more so at this time because she knew, 
what I bad not yet ventured to tell M. de la Tourelle, that by-and-by I 
might become a mother, that wonderful object of mysterious interest to 
single women, who no longer hope to enjoy such blessedness 
selves. 





tain permission to visit the salmon-breeding pools at Stormoatfields, 
where he will see the whole apparatus. I have the pleasure of the friead- 
ship of Mr. Benst, of Perth, who is one of the active managers of Storm- 
ontfields ponds, and in the Field, for 
May 18th the ponds were visited by a party of gentlemen ; for eight days 
previous the helper had observed strong indications of a desire for free- 
dom (ie. fF to the sea), ona part of his fiany wards. The sluices 
were removed, 

ova of which the present fry is the produce was placed in boxes at 
various times, from 15th November to 13th December, 1859. The whole 
fry, amounting, it is estimated, to somewhat approachiag to two handred 
thousand fish, is the produce of nineteen male and thirty-one female sal- 
mon. This is now the fifth crop from the 
small as is the scale upon which it has been ducted, has 

well. It has proved that the eggs of salmon may be as carefully hatched 
as thore of fowls, and with comparatively as small a loss, while those 
spawned in the open river are destroyed in millions by countless nata- 
ral enemies, as well as droughts, epates, aad fluctuations of the water. 


May 25, 1861, we learat that on 


and a considerable number at once sought the river. The 


ponds, and the experiment, 





The Freach government has seen the vast importance of pisciculture, 


so they have established at Haninguen, near Basle, a regular fish mana- 
factory, where they batch salmoa-trout, fera, ombre-chevalier, and 
Dazube salmon. A single apparatus, of about nine feet in length and 
three feet in width, is estimated to hatch the ova of twenty thousand 
salmon, or twenty-five thousand irout, or thirty thousand ombre-chevalier. 
It ie as difficult to transport baby-fish asit is tocarry about human babies, 
bat fishes’ eggs are as easily sent about as fowls’ eggs. Millions of eggs 
of the five kinds of fish above mentioned are collected, incubated, and 
sent to stock various remote rivers all over France. 


What bas been done in France may surely be done in England. Many 


private gentlemen have seen the importance of pisciculture, and have, 
at the cost of a few pounds, turned a useless stream of clear running 
water into a vivifier of thousands of fish. What we require is a regular 
establishment, where the art should be carried out aad brought to per- 
fection here in our own favoured land. 


The subject of our fisheries is now beginning to assume considerable 


importance in the national mind. Parliaments has found out that it is 
necessary to interfere to prevent the wholesale slaughter of the salmon 
which is going on. They wisely foresee the consequences of the suicidal 
fishing that everywhere is prevailing. They have devermined to deal 
with the evil- with a strong band, and to make a magna charia for the 
inhabitants of our streama. 
regulations are as strict as those of Newgate prison. As it bas not yet 
passed, we will defer noticing it till the fight which must ensue about it 
is over, and then tell our readers what is to be done. 
portant fight—a regular ichthyomachia—a battle between man and fish. 


This act is now before us, and the laws and 


It will bean im- 

The clouds have gods, and gods have eyes 

Ye fish, ye fish, your great avengers rise. 

—— 
THE GREY WOMAN. 
IN THREE PORTIONS.—PORTION THE SECOND. 
Continued from “ Albion,” August 10. 

A Normen woman, Amante by name, was sent to Les Rochers by the 


Paris milliner, to become my maid. She was tall and handsome, though 
upwards of forty, and somewhat gaunt. But, on first seeing her, I liked 
her ; she was neither rade nor familiar in her manners, had _— 
sant look of straightforwardnese about her that I had missed in all the 
inhabitants of the chateau, aud bad foolishly eet down in my own mind 
as a Bational want. 
my boudoir, and to be always within call. 
structions as to her du'ies in matters which, perhaps, strictly belonged 
to my department of management. But I was young and inexperienced, 
and thankful to be spared any responsibility. 


Amante was directed by M. de la Tourelle to sit in 


e also gave her many in- 


al dare say it was true what M. de la Tourelle said—before many weeks 
—that, for a great lady, a lady of a castle, I became sadly 

iar with my Norman waiting-maid. But you know that by 
far apart in rank; Amante was the daughter of 

a German miller; and, besides, that my was 
not please husband. He 


From time to time families from a distance of some leagues drove 
in their heavy carri to pay us a visit, and 
aris whea public affairs 

These little events and r ans were the 
except the al- 


Perhaps one of the reasons that made me take pleasure and comfort ia 
was, that whereas I was afraid of everybody (I do not 
as much afraid of things as of persons), Amante feared 
ted her all the 

- de la Tourelle, 


upon it out of deference to bis posi- 
And with all her shrewdness to others, she bad quite 


them- 


It was once more antamn ; late in October. But I was reconciled to 


my habitation ; the walls of the new part of the building no longer 
looked bare and desolate ; the déoris had been so far cleared away by M. 
de la Tourelle’s desire as to make me a little flower-garden, in which [ 
tried to cultivate those plants that I'remembered as growing at home. 
Amante and I had moved the farniture in the rooms, and 
our liking ; my husband bad ordered many an article from time to time 
that he thought would give me pleasure, and I was becomii 
my apparent ne in o certain part of the great building, the 
whole of which 

more. The days were lovely, though short in duration, and M. de la 
Tourelle had occasion, so he said, to go to that distant estate the super- 
intendence of which so frequently took him away from home. He took 
Lefebvre with him, and possibl , 
did. And my spirits rose a little at the thought of his ai 
then the new sensation that he was the father of my unborn babe came 
over me, and I tried to invest him with this fresh character. 
believe that it was his passionate love for me that made him so jealous 
and tyrannical, imposing, as he did, restrictions on my very intercourse 
with my dear father, from whom I was so ‘entirely separated, as far as 


usted it to 
tame to 
had never yet explored. It was October, as I say, once 


some more of the gage he _— 
nce ; a 


I tried to 


| intercourse was conceraed. 


I bad, it is true, let myself go into a sorrowful review of all the 
troubles which lay hidden beneath the seeming luxury of my life. I 
knew that no one cared for me —_ = hasband and Amante; for it 
was clear enough to see that I, as bis wife, 
not popular among the few neighbours who surrounded us ; 
the servante, the women were all hard aod impudent-lookiog, treating 
me with a semblance of respect that had more of mockery than reality in 
it, while the men bad a larkiog kind of fierceness about them, sometimes 
diepla 


and aleo as a parvenue, was 
and as for 


ed even to M. de la Tourelle, who on his part, it must be confessed, 
was often severe even to cruelty in bis management of them. My hus- 
band loved me, I said to myself, but I said it almost in the form of a 
question. His love was shown fitfully, and more in ways calculated to 
please himself than to please me. I felt that for no of mine would 
he deviate one tittle from any predetermined course of action, I had 
learat) the inflexibility of those thin, delicate lips; 1 koew how anger 
would tarn his fair complexion to deadly white, and bring the cruel light 
into his pale blue eyes, The love I bore to any one seemed to be a 
reason for his hatiog them, and so I went on pity ing myself one long 
dreary afternoon during that absence of his of which I have en, only 
sometimes remembering to check myself in my murmurings by thinking 
of the new unseen link between us, and then erying afresh to think how 
wicked I was. Ob, bow well I remember that long October evening! 
Amante came in from time to time, talking away to cheer me—talking 
about dress and Paris, and I hardly koow what, but from time to time 
looking at me keenly with her friendly dark eyes, and with serious in- 
terest, too, though all Ler words were about frivolity. At length she 
the fire with wood, drew the heavy silken curtains close ; for I 
bad been anxious hitherto to keep them open so that I might see = 
moon mounting the ekies, as I used to see her—the same moon—rise 
behind the Kaiser Stubl at Heidelberg ; but the sight made me cry, 80 
Amante shut it out. She dictated to me as a nurse does to a child. 
“Now, madame must have the little kitten to keep ber company, she 
said, “ while I go and ask Marthon for a cuff of coffee.” I remember that 
speech, and the way it roused me, for I did not like Amante to think I 
wanted amusing by a kitfea. It might be my petulance, bat this speech 
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—such as she might have made to a child—annoyed me, and I said that 
I had reason for my lownees of spirits—meaning that they were not of so 
imaginary a nature that I could be diverted from them by the gambols 
ofa kitten. So, though I did not choose to tell her all, I told her a part; 
and as | spoke, I began to suspect that the good creature knew much of 
what I withheld, and that the little speech about the kitten was more 
thoughtfally kind than it had seemed at first. I said that it was ro long 
since I had heard from my father ; that he was ao old mac, and so macy 
things might happen—I might never see him again—and I so seldom 
heard from him or my brother ; it was a more complete and total repa- 
ration than I had ever anticipated when I married, and something of my 
home and of my life previous to my marriage I told the good Amante ; 
for I bad not been brought up as a great lady, and the sympathy of any 
human being was precious to me. 

Amante listened with interest, and in return told me some of the events 
and sorrows of ber own life. Then, remembering her purpose, she set 
out in search of the coffee, which ought to have been brought to me an 
hour before ; bat in my busband’s absence my wishes were but seldom 
attended to, and I never dared to give orders. 

Presently she returned, bringing the coffee and a great large cake, 

“ See !”’ ‘snid she, setting itdown. “ Look at my plunder. Madame must 
eat. Those who eat always laugh. And, besides, I have a little news 
that will please madame.” Then she told me that, lying on a table in 
the great kitchen was a bundle of letters, come by the courier from Stras- 
burg that very afternoon; then, fresh from her conversation with me, 
ehe had hastily untied the string that bound them, bat had ouly just 
traced out one that ehe thought was from Germany, when @ servant-man 
came in, and with the start he gave ber she dropped the letters, which 
he picked up, swearing at her for having untied and disarranged them. 
She told bim that she velieved there was a letter there for her mistress ; 
bat he only swore the more, saying that if there was it was o0 business 
of hers, or of bis either, for that be bad the strictest orders always to take 
all letters that arrived during his master’s abseace into the private sit- 
ting-room of the latter—a room into which I had never entered, although 
it opened out of my busband’s dressing-room. , 

I asked Amante if she had not conquered and brought me this letter. 
No, indeed, she replied, it was almost as much as ber life was worth to 
live among euch a ret of servants ; it was only a month ago that Jacques 
bad stabbed Valentin for some jesting talk. Had I never missed Vaien- 
tin—that handsome young lad who carried up the wood into my ealon? 
Poor fellow! he lies dead and cold now, and they said ia the village he 
had pat an end to himself, but those of the hougehold knew better. Oh! 
I need not be afraid ; Jacques was gone, no one knew where ; but with 
such people it was not safe to upbraid or insist. Monsieur would be at 
home the next day, and it would not be long to wait. 

Bat I felt as if | could not exist till the next day without the letter. 
It might be to say that my father was ill, dying—he might cry for his 
daughter from bis death bed! In short, there was no end to the thoughts 
and fancies that baunted me. It was of no use for Amante to say that alter 
all she might be mistaken—that she did not read writing well—that she 
had bat a glimpee of the address ; I let my coffee cool, my food all be- 
came distasteful, and I wrung my hands with impatience to get at the let- 
ter, and bave some news of my dear onesat home, All the time, Amante 
kept ber imperturbable good temper, firet ing, then scolding. At 
last she said, as if wearied out, that if I would consent to make a good 
supper, ehe would see what could be done as to our going to Monsieur’s 
room in search of the letter, after the servants were all gone to bed. We 
agreed to go together when all was still, and look over the letiers; 
there could be no barm in that; and yet, somebow, we were such 
cowards we dared not do it openly and io the face of the household. 

Presently my supper came up—partridges, bread, fruits, and cream. 
How well | remember that rapper! We put the untouched cake away 
in a sort of buffet, and poured the cold coffee out of the window, in order 
that the servants might not take offeace at the apparent fancifulness of 
sending down for food I could not eat. I was so anxious for all to be in 
bed, that I told the footman who served that he need not wait to take 
away the plates aod dishes, but might go to bed. Long after I thought 
the house was quiet, Amante, ion ber caution, made me wait. It was past 
eleven before we set oat, with cat-like steps and ve led light, along the 

to go to my husband’s room and steal my own letter, if it was 
there ; a fact about which Amante had become very uncertain in 
the progress of our discussion. 

To make you understand my story, I mast now try to explain to you 
the plan of the chAteau. It had been at one time a fortified place of 
some strength, perched on the summit of a rock, which projected from 
the side of the mountain. Bat additions had been made to the old build- 
ing (which mast have borne a strong resemblance to the castles over- 
hanging the Rhine), and these new buildiogs were placed so as to com- 
mand a magnificent view, being on the steepest side of the rock, from 
which the mountain fell away, as it were, leaving the great plain of 
France io full survey. The ground-plan was sometbing of the shape of 
three sides of an oblong ; my apartments in the modern edifice ocoupied 
the narrow end, and had this grand prospect. The front of the castle 
was old, and ran parullel to the road far below. In this were contained 
the offices and public rooms of various descriptions, into which I never 
penetrated. The back wing (considering the new building, in which my 
gloomy ch were, as the centre) consisted of many rooms, of a dark and 





joomy character, as the mountain-side shut out much of the sun, and 

" pine woods came down within a few yards of the windows. Yet 

on this side—on a projecting plateau of the rock—my busband bad 

formed the flower-garden of which I have spoken; for he was a great 
cultivator of flowers in his leisure momeaots. 3 

Now my bedroom was the corner room of the new buildings on the 
- next to the mountain. Hence I could bave let myself dowa into the 

wer-garden by my hands on the window-sil! on one side, without dasger 
of harting myself; while the windows at right angles with these looked 
sheer down a descent of a hundred feet at least. Going still farther along 
this wing, you came to the old building ; in fact, these two fragments of 
the ancient castle had formerly beea attached by rome sucd connecting 
apartments as my husband had rebuilt. These rooms belonged to M. de 
la Tourelle. His bed-room opened into mine, his dressing-room lay be- 

; and that was pretty nearly all I knew, for the servante, as weil as 
@ himself, had a knack of turning me back, unJer some pretence, if ever 
they found me walking about alone, as I was inclined to do, when first I 
came, from a sort of curiosity, to see the whole of the place of which I 
found myself mistress. M. de la Tourelle never encouraged me to go out 
alone, either in a carriage or for a walk, saying always that the roads 
were unsafe in those disturbed times ; indeed, | have sometimes fancied 
since that the flower-garden, to which the only access from the castle 
was throug his rooms, was designed in order to give me exercise and 
a ye under his own eye. 
at to return to that night. I knew, as I have said, that M. de la 
Tourelle’s private room opened out of his dressiog-room, and this out of 
his bedroom, which again opened into mine, the corner-room. But there 
were other doors into all these rooms, aod these doors led into a long 
gallery, lighted by windows, looking iato the inner court. I do not re- 
member our consulting much abou! it; we went through my room into 
my husband’s apartment through the dressing-room, but the door of com- 
munication into bis study was locked, so there was nothing for it but to 
turn back and go by the gallery to the other door. I recollect noticia 
one or two things in these rooms, then seen by me for the first time. 
remember the sweet me that bung in the air, the ecent bottles of 
silver that decked his toilet-table, and the whole apparatus for bathing 
and dressing, more luxurious even than those which he had provided for 
me. Bat the room itself was less spleadid ia its proportions than mine. 
In trath, the new buildings ended at the entrance to my husband’s dress- 
ing-room. There were deep window recesses in walls eight or ciue feet 
thick, and even the partitions bet the chambers were three feet 
deep ; but over all these doors or wiadows there fell thick, heavy dra- 
80 that I should thiak no one could have heard in one room what- 
ever passed in another. We went back into my room, aud out iato the 

~T We had to shade our candle, from a fear that possessed us, I 

jon’t know why, lest some of the servants in the opposite wing might 
trace our progress towards the = of the castle unused by any one ex- 
cept my husband. Somehow, I had always the feeling that all the do- 
mestics, exvept Amante, were spies upon me, and that I was trammelled 
pa web of observation and unspoken limitation extending all over my 

ons. 

There was a light in the u room ; we paused, and Amante would 
have agaio retreated, but I core cbafiog under the delays. What was the 
barm of my seeking my father’s unopeaed letter to me ia my busband’s 
study? I, generally the coward, now blamed Amante for her unusual 
timidity. But the trath was, she bad far more reason for suspicion as to 
the proceedings of that terrible housebold than I had ever known of. 
urged her on, I pressed on myself ; we came to the door, locked, but with 
the key in it; we turned it, we entered ; the letters lay on the table, 
their white obloags catcbing the light ion a instant, and revealing them- 
selves to my eager eyes, hungeriag alter the words of love from my 

distant home. Bat just as I prested forward to examine the let- 
ters, the candie which Amante held, caught in some draught, went oat, 





and we were in darkness, Amante proposed that we should carry the 
letters back to my saloa, collecting them as well as we could io the dark, 
and returning all bat the expected owe for me ; but I begged her to re- 
turn to my room, where I aT tinder and flint, and to strike a fresh 
light ; eo she went, and I remained alone in the room, of which I 
could only jast distinguish the size, and the principal articles of farai- 
ture: a large table, with a deep overhanging cloth, in the middie, 
escritoires and oiher heavy articles against the walls; all this I could 
see as I stood there, my band on the table close by the letters, my face 
towards the window, which, both from the darkness of the wood growing 
high up the mountain side and the faiat light of the decliaiog moon, 
seemed only like an oblong of paler purpler black than the shadowy 
room. How much I remembered from my one iastaxtaneous glance be- 
fore the candle went out, how much I saw as my eyes became accustomed 
to the darkness, I do not know, but even now, in my dreams, comes up 
that room of horror, distinct in its profound shadow. Amante could 
bardly have been gone a minate before I felt an additional gloom before 
the window, and heard soft movements outeide—soft, but resolate, and 
continued uatil the end was accomplished, and the window raised. 

In mortal terror of people forciag an entrance at such an hour, and in 
such @ manner as to leave no doubt of their purpose, | would have turned 
to fly when first I heard the noise, only that I feared by any quick mo- 
tion to catch their attention as I also ran the danger of doing by opening 
the door, which was all but closed, and to whose handlings I was unac- 
customed. Again, quick as lightaing, I bethought me of the hiding- 
place between the locked door to my busband’s dreesing-room and the 
portiére which covered it; but I gave that up, I felt as if I coald not 
reach it without screaming or faiating. So I sank down softly, and crept 
under the table, hidden, as I hoped, by the great deep table-cover, with 
its heavy fringe. I had not recovered my swooning senses fully, and was 
trying to reassure m7eelf as to my being io a place of comparative safety, 
for, above all thiogs, I dreaded the betrayal of fainting, and struggled 
hard for such courage as I might attain by deadening myself to the 
danger I was in by inflicting intense pain on myself. You have often 
asked me the reason of that mark on my hand; it was where, ia my 
agooy, I bit out a piece of flesh with my relentless teeth, thaukfal for 
the pain, which helped to numb my terror, I say, I was but just con- 
cealed when I heard the window lifted, and one after avuother stepped 
over the sill, and stood by me so close that I could bave touched their 
feet. Then they laughed and whispered ; my brain swam so that I could 
not tell the meaning of their words, but | heard my husband’s laughter 
among the rest—low, — aod scornful—as he kicked something 
heavy that they had dragged ia over the floor, and which lay near me ; 
80 near, that my husband’s kick, in touchiog it, touched me too. I don’t 
know why—I can’t tell how—but some feeling, and not curiosity, 
per me to put out my hand, ever so softly, ever so little, and feel 

o the darkness for what lay eparaed beside me. I stole my groping 
palm upon the cleached and chilly hand of a corpse! 

Strange to say, this roused me to instant vividness of thought. Till 
this moment I had almost forgottea Amante; now I planned with fe- 
verish ep aay | how I could give her a warning not to retura ; or rather, 
I should say, I tried to plan, for all my projects were utterly futile, as I 
might have seen from the first. I could only hope she would hear the 
voices of those who were now busy in trying to kindle a light, swearing 
awfal oaths at the mislaid articles which would have enabled them to 
strike fire. I heard her step outside coming nearer and nearer; I saw 
from my hiding-place the line of light beneath the door more and more 
distinctly ; close to it her footstep paused ; the men inside—at the time 
I thought they had been only two, bat I found out afterwards 
there were three—paused in their endeavours, and were quite still, as 
breathless as myself, I suppose. Then she slowly pushed the door open 
with gentle motion, to save her flickering candle from being again ex- 
tinguished. For a moment all was still. Then I beard my husband say, 
as he advanced towards her (be wore ridiog-boots, the shape of which I 
knew well, as I coald see them ia the light), 

“ Amante, may I ask what brings you here into my private room?” 

He stood between her and the dead body of a man, from which 
ghastly heap I shrank away as it almost touched me, so close were we 
all together. I could not tell whether she saw it or not; I could give 
her no warning, nor make any dumb atterance of signs to bid her what 
to say—if, indeed, I knew myself what would be best for her to say. 

Her voice was quite changed when she spoke ; quite hoarse, bes very 
low ; yet it was steady enough as she said. what was the truth, that she 
bad come to look for a letter which she believed had arrived for me from 
Germany. Good, brave Amante! Not a word about me, M. de la 
Tourelle answered with a grim blasphemy and a fearfal threat. He 
would have no one prying into his premises ; madame should have her 
letters, if there were any, when he chose to give them to her, if, indeed, 
be thought it well to give them to her atall. As for Amante, this was 
her first waroing, but it was also her last; and, taking the candle out of 
her band, he turned her out of the room, bis companions discreetly mak- 
ing @ screen, 80 as to throw the corpse into the deep shadow. I heard 
the key turo in the door after her—if I had ever had any thought of 
escape it was gone now, I only hoped that whatever was to befal me 
might soon be over, for the tension of nerve was growiog more than I 
could bear. The instant she could be sapposed to be out of hearing, two 
voices began speaking in the most angry terms to my husband, upbraid- 
ing bim for not having detained ber, gagged her—oay, one was killing 
her, saying be bad seen her eye fall on the face of the dead man, whom 
he now kicked in bis ion. 

Though the form of their speech was as if they were speaking to 
equals, yet ia their tone there was something of fear. I am sure my 
husband was their superior, or captain, or somewhat. He replied to 
them almost as if be were scofiag at them, saying it was such an expen- 
diture of labour baving to do with fools; that, ten to one, the woman 
was only telling the simple truth, and that she was frightened enough 
by diseovering ber master in his room to be thankful to escape and 
retaro to her mistress, to whom be could easily explain on the morrow 
how he happened to return in the dead of night. But his companions 
fell to cursing me, and saying that since M. de la Tourelle had been 
married he was fit for nothing bat to dress himself fine and scent himself 
with perfume; that, as for me, they could have got him twenty girls 
prettier and with far mor epirit ia them. He quietly answered that I 
suited him, and that was enough. All this time they were doing some- 
thiog—I could not tell what—to the corpse ; sometimes they were too 
busy rifling the dead body, I believe, to talk; again they let it fall with 
a beavy, resistless thud, and took to quarrelling. They taunted my hus 
band with angry vebemence, enraged at his scofflag and scorafal replies, 
his mocking laughter, Yes, boidiog up his poor dead victim, the 
better to strip him of whatever he wore that was valuable, I heard my 
husband laugh just as he had done whea ercbangiag repartees in the 
little salon of the Rapprechts at Carleruhe. I ha’ and dreaded him 
from that moment. At length, as if to make an end of the subject, he 
said, with cool determination ia bis voive, 

“ Now, my good frinds, what is the use of all this talking, when you 
know in your hearts that, it I suspected my wife of knowing more thaa I 
chose of my affairs, she would not outlive the day? Remember Victo- 
rine. Because she merely joked about my affairs in an imprudent maa- 
ner, and rejected my advice to keep a pradent tongue—to see what she 
liked, but ask nothing and say nothing—she has gone a loug journey— 
longer than to Paris.” 

Bat this one is different to her ; we knew all that Madame Victorine 
knew, she was such a chatterbox ; but this one may find out a vast deal, 
and never breathe a word about it, she isso sly. Some fine day we may 
bave the country raised, and the gendarmes down upon us from Stras- 
burg, aod all owiog to your pretty doll, with her canaing ways of coming 
over you.” 

I think this roused M. de la Tourelle a little from his contemptuons in- 
difference, for he ground an oath through his teeth, and said, “ Feel! 
this dagger is sharp, Henri. If my wife breathes a word, and I am sach 
a fool as not to have stopped ber mouth effectaally before she can bring 
down gendarmes upon us, just let that good steel flud its way to my 
heart. Let her guews but one tittle, let her have bat one slight suspicion 
that I am not a‘ grand rétaire,’ mach less imagice that I ama chief 
of chauffeurs, and she follows Victorine on the long journey beyond Paris 
tbat very duy.” : 

“She'll outwit you yet; or I never jadged women well. Those atill 
sileat oues are the devil. She'll be off during some of your absences, 
haviog picked out some secret that will break us all on the wheel.” 

“ Bab!” said bis voice ; and then in a minate he added, “Let her go if 
she will. Bat, where she goes, I will follow ; so don’t cry before you 
are burt.” 

By this time, they bad nearly siripped the body ; and the conversation 


1 | tarned on whet they should do with it. I learnt that the dead man was 


the Siear de Poissy, a a gentleman, whom I bad oftea beard 
of as hunting with my hasbaod. I had never seen him, bat they spoke 
as if he bad come upoo them while they were robbing some Co! mer- 
chant, torturing him after the crael practice of the chauffears, by roast- 





ing the feet of their victims ia order to compel them to reveal any bid- 
den circumstances coanected with their wealth, of which the chaaffears 





made use ; and this Sieur de Poissy coming down upon them, 
nising M. de Ja Tourelle, they bad killed him, and brought 
after nightfall. I heard bim, whom I called my busband, 
light laugh as he epoke of the way iu which the body had 
before one of the riders, in such a way that it appeared to 
as if, in trath, the murderer was tenderly supporting some 
He repeated some mocking reply of doable meaning, wh 
bad given to some one who made inquiry. He yed 
words, softly applaudiog bis own wit. And all the time 
less outstretched arms of the dead lay close to his dainty boot! 
another =~ (my heart stopped beating), - ye oy upa letter 
on the grouod—a letter that bad dropped out . de Poissy’s 

a letter from his wife, fall of tender words of endearment ao 
babblings of love. This was read aload, with coarse ribald comments og 
every sentence, each trying to outdo the previous speaker. 

came to some pretty words about a sweet Maurice, their little 
away with ite mother on some visit, they laughed at M. de la 
and told Lim be would be hearing such woman’s drivellings some 

Up to that moment, I think, I had only feared him, bat his unnatur) 
half-ferocious reply made me hate him even more than I dreaded 

Bat now they grew weary of their savage merriment ; the jewels ang 
watch had been apprised, the money and papers examined ; and 

there was some necessity for the body being interred qaietly and before 
daybreak. They bad not dared to leave bim where he was slain for fear 
lest people should come to recogaise him, and raise the bae and cry 
upon them. For they all along spoke as if it was their constant endes. 
vour to keep the immediate neighbourhood of Les Rochers in the most 
orderly and tranquil condition, eo as never to give cause of visite from 
the gendarmes. They disputed a little as to whether they should make 
their way intg the castle larder through the gallery, and satisfy their 
hunger before the hasty iaterment, or afterwards, I listened with eager 
feverish interest as soon as thie meaning of their speeches reached my 
hot and troubled brain, for at the time the words they uttered 

oaly to stamp themselves with terrible force on my memory, so that | 
could hardly keep from repeating them aloud, like adall, miserable, uo 
conscious echo ; but my brain was numb to the sense of what they 
unless I myself were named, and then, I suppose, come instinct of seit. 
preservation stirred within me, and quickened my sense. And how] 
strained my ears, and aerved my hands and limbs, beginning to twiteh 
with convulsive movements, which I feared might betray me! | 
gathered every word they spoke, not knowing which proposal to wish 
for, but feeling that whatever was finally decided upon, my only change 
of escape was drawing near. I once feared lest my husband should go to 
his bedroom beiore I bad had that one chance, in which case he woald 
most likely have perceived my absence. He said that his hands were 
soiled (1 shuddered, for it might be with life-blood), and he would goand 
cleanse them ; but some bitter jest turned his purpose, and he left the 
room with the other two—left it by the gallery door. Left me alone is 
the dark with the stiffening corpse ! 

Now, now was my time, ifever; and yet I could not move. It was 
not my cramped and stiffened joints that crippled me, it was the sens 
tion of that dead man’s close presence. I almost fancied—! almost fancy 
still—I heard the arm nearest to me move ; lift itselt up, as if oace more 
imploring, and fall in dead despair. At that fancy—if fancy it were—] 
screamed aloud in mad terror, and the sound of my own strange voice 
broke the spell. I drew myself to the side of the table farthest from the 
corpse, with as much slow caution as if I really could have feared the 
clateb of that poor dead arm, powerless for evermore. I softly rained 
myself up, and stood sick and tremb!ing holding by the tabie, too dizzy 
to know what to do next. I nearly fainted, when a low voice spoke— 
when Amante, from the outside of the door, whispered, “‘ Madame !” The 
faithful creatare had been on the watch, had beard my scream, and hav. 
ing seen the three raffians troop along the gallery down the stairs, and 
across the court to the offices in the other wing of the castle, she bad 
stolen to the door of the room in which I was. The sound of her voice 
gave me strength ; I walked straight towards it, as one benighted ons 
dreary moor, suddenly perceiving the small steady light which tells of 
buman dwellings, takes heart, and steers straight ouward. Where I wa, 
where that voice was, 1 knew not ; bat go to it I must, or die. The door 
once opened—I knew not by which of us—I fell upon her neck, 
her tight, till my hands with the tension of their hold. Yet she 
never uttered a word. Only she took me up in her vigorous sras aod 
bore me to my room, and laid me on my bed. I do not koow more; u 
soon as I was placed there I lost sense ; I came to myself with a horrible 
dread lest my husband was by me, with a belief that he was in the room, 
in hiding, waiting to bear a7 words, watching for the least of 
the terrible knowledge w I to marder me. I 
not breathe quicker, 1 measured and timed each heavy inspiration ; | 
did not epeak, nor move, nor even open my eyes, for long after I wu 
in my full, my miserable senses. I heard some ose treading softly about 
the room, as if with a purpose, not as if for curiosity, or merely to beguile 
the time ; some one passed in and out of the salon ; and I still lay 
feeling as if death were inevitable, but wishing that the agony of 
were past. Again faintness etole over me, but just as I was sinking int 
the horrible feeliog of nothi heard ’s voice to me, saying, 

“ Drink this, madame, and let us begone. All is ready.” 

I let ber put her arm under my bead and raise me, and pour some 
thing down my throat. All the time she kept talking in a quiet, mer 
sured voice, unlike ber own, so dry and authoritative ; she told me that 
a suit of her clothes lay ready for me, that she herself was as mach dit 
guised as the circumstances permitted her to be, that what provisions! 
had left from my supper were stowed away in her pockets, and so st 
went on, dweiliog on little details of the most common-place description, 
but never alladiag for an instant to the feariul cause why flight we 
necessary. I made no inquiry as to how she kuew or what she knew. | 
never asked her either thea or afterwards, I could not bear it—we kept 
our dreadful secret close. But I supposed she must have been in we 
dressiog-room adjoining, and beard ail. 

In fact, I dared not speak even to her, as if there were anything + 
yond the most commen event in life ia our preparing thus to leave th 
house of blood by stealth in the dead of night. She gave me directios 
—short condensed directions, without reasons—just as you do to a child; 
and like a child I obeyed her. She went often to the door and listened; 
and often, too, she went to the window, and looked anxiously out. For 
me, I saw nothing bat her, and I dared not let my eye wander from ber 
for a minute ; and I beard nothing in the deep midnight silence but be 
soft movements, and the heavy beating of ¢ Ae heart. At last she tout 
my band, and led me in the dark, through the salon, once more into tht 
terrible gallery, where across the black darkness the windows admitted 
pale sheeted ghosts of light apon the floor. Clingiog to her I west; 
unquestioniag—for she was human sympatby to me after the isolation 
my unspeakable terror. On we went, turning to the left instead of 
the right, past my suite of sitting-rooms where the gilding was red wid 
blood, into that unknown wing of the castle that fronted the maia rou 
lying parallel far below. 


through which the air blew chill and cold, bringin, 
sensation of life tome. The door led into a Fiod of cellar, throug? 
which we groped our way to an opening like a window, but which, it 
stead of veing glazed, was only fenced with iron bars, two of which wet 
loose, as Amante evidently kaew, for she took them out with the es# 
ot one who had performed the action often before, and then helped me” 
follow ber out into the free open air. 

We stole round tbe end of the buildiag, and oa turaing the cornet 
she first—I felt her hold of me tightea for an instant, and the next ste? 
too heard distant voices, and the biows of a spade upon the heavy %i) 
for the night was very warm and still. 

We bad not spoken a word ; we did not speak cow. Touch was seltt 
and as ¢ ve. She turoed down towards the high road ; I followed- 
I did not the path ; we stambied again and again, and [ was mac} 
braised ; so doubtless was she; bat bodily pain did me good, At ls 
we were on the plaioer path of the high road, 

I bad sach faith in her that I did not venture to speak, even when #? 
paased, as wondering to which hand she should turn. But now, for 
firet time, she spoke : s 
pCa map SE pen gems Sten be heenght gan bets Sees 

I pointed, I could not . 

We turned in the opposite direction ; still going along the 
In aboat an hour, we strack up to the mountain-side, scram 
before we even dared to rest; far up and away again bef 
fully dawned. Then we looked about for some place of 
ment: and now we dared to speak in whispers. Aman 
she locked the door of communication 
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4; bat she hardly replied to me, so busy was she in seeking out some | 
= ¢-place. At length, giving it up in despair, we proceeded oowards | 
jittle way; the moantain-side sloped dowawards rapidly, and in the 
fall morning light we saw ourselves in a narrow valley, made by a 
am which forced its way along it. About a mile lower down there | 
roee the pale blue smoke of a village, a mill-wheel was lashing up the | 
r close at band, though out of sight. Keeping under the cover of 
every sbellering tree or bush, we worked our way down past the mill, | 
gown to & one arched bridge, which doabtless formed part of the road 
petween the village and the mill. | 

“This will do,” said she ; and we crept under the space, and climbing | 
s little way ap the rough stone-work, we seated ourselves on a project- | 
ing ledge, aod croached in the deep damp shadow. Amante sat a little | 
above me, and made me lay my bead on her lap. Then sbe fed me and 
some food herself; and opening out her great dark cloak, she co-* 
yered up every light-coloured speck about us; and tuus we sat, sbiver- | 
and shuddering, yet feeling a kind of rest through it all, simply from , 
the fact that motion was no longer imperative, and that during the day- 
‘et our only chance of safety was to be still. But tbe damp ehadow in 
which we were sitting was bligbting. from the circumstance of the sun- 
jight never penetrating there ; and I dreaded lest, before night and the 
time for exertion again came on, I sbould feel illness creeping all over 
me. To add to our discomfort it bad rained the whole day long. and the 
stream, fed by @ thousand little mountain brooklets, began to swell 
jsto a torrent, rushing over the stones with a perpetual and dizzying 
_ now and then I was wakened from the painful doze into which I 
eontivuslly fell, by a sound of horses’ feet over our head : sometimes 
jombering heavily as if dragging a burden, sometimes rattling and gal- 
Joping, aod with the sharper cry of men’s voices coming cutting through | 
the roar of the waters. At length day fell. We bad to drop into the) 
stream, which came above our knees as we waded to the bank. There | 
we stood, stiff and shivering. Even Amante’s courage seemed to) 


. We must pass this night in shelter, somehow,” said she. For indeed 
the rain was coming down pitilessly. I said nothing. I thought that 
surely the end must be death in seme shape ; and I only bho that to) 
death might not be added the terror of the cruelty of men. In a minute 
or so she bad resolved on her course of action. We went up the stream 
to the mill. The familiar souods, the ecent of the wheat, the flour whi- 
tening the walls—ail reminded me of home, and it seemed to me as if I 
most struggle out of this nightmare and waken, and find myself once 
more a bappy girl by the Neckar side. They were long in unbarring the 
door at which Amante had knocked; at length an old feeble voice ia- 
quired who was there, and what was sought? Amante answered shelter 
from the storm for two women ; but the old woman replied, with suepi- 
cious hesitation, that she was sure it was a man who was asking for shel- 
ter, and that she could not let usin. But at length she satiefied herself, 
and unbarred the heavy door, and admitted us. She was not an unkindly 
woman, bat her thougbts all travelled in one circle, and that was, tha: 
ber master, the miller, had told her on no account to let any man into | 
the place during his absence, and that she did not know if he would pot 
think two women as bad ; and yet that as we were not men, no one could 
ay the had disobeyed him, for it was a shame to let a dog out such a 
night as this. Amante, with ready wit, told her to let no one know that 
we bad taken shelter there that night, and that then her master could 
not blame her ; and while she was thus enjoining secrecy as the wisest 
course, with a view to far other people than the miller, she was hastily 
helping me to take off my wet clothes, and spreading tiem, as well as 
the brown mantle that had covered us both, be the great stove which 
warmed the room with the effectual heat that the old woman’s failing 
vitality required. All this time the poor creature was with 
herself as to whether she bad disobeyed orders, in a kind of garrulous 
way that made me fear much for her he og! of retainiog anything 
secret if she was questioned. By-and-by wandered away to an anne- 
cessary revelation of her master’s whereabouts: gone to help in the 
search for bis landlord, the Sieur de Poissy, who lived at the chateau just 
above, and who had not retarned from his chase the day before ; #0 the 
inteodant imagined he might have met with some accident, and had 
sammoned the neighbours to beat the forest and the hill-side. She told 
us mach besides, giving us to understand that she would fain meet with 
a place as housekeeper where there were more servants and less to do, as 
her life here was very lonely and dull, especially since her master’s son 
had gone away—gone to the wars. She then took her supper, which was 
evidently apportioned out to her with a sparing band, as, even if the idea 
had come into her head, she had not enough tc offer us any. Fortunately 
warmth was all that we required, and that, thanke to Amante’s cares, 
was returning to our chilled bodies. After supper the old woman grew 
drowsy, bat she seemed uncomfortable at the idea of going to sleep and 
leaving us still in the house. Indeed, she gave us pretty broad hints as 
to the propriety of our going once more out into the bleak and storm: 
night ; but we begged to be allowed to stay under shelter of some kiad, 
and at last a bright idea came over her, and she bade us mount by a lad- 
der 


| needed to show that the exaction of such a price by France would be 


| less change in due time the face of this long-negleoted country ; and it 


alone would io this reepect tax her strength to the uttermost. At the 
first sound of war ia Europe the whole Arab population of North Africa 
would be once more astir. It is a proverb gst them, founded, we be- 
lieve, on a fact almost indisputable, that Mussulmane never turn Christian; 
and while it is notorious that Islamism has of late years won over, by 
peacefal propagandism, many of the half civilised tribes of the iaterior 
tbat had previously been devoted to various forms of polytheism, it is 
not pretended that the most ardent and devoted missionaries sent into 





Africa by the Jesuits have any congregations of African proselytes to | open. 


sbow as the result of their preachiog. The French remain for the pre- 
sent in security along the seaboard ; and so long as the sea is open, while 
reinforcements without limit can in a few hours be drawn from France, 
the army of occupation is likely to remain unmolested. Bat French 
colonisation, whether agricultural or commercial, has struck no root io 
that uncongenial soil ; and every French statesman is fain to confess in 
private (though national susceptibility will not suffer the public admis- 
sion,) that in caee of a maritime war the necessity of endeavouring to re 
taia Algeria will be a fearful source of danger and detriment to France. 
Bat all the evils thus apprehended would be increased and intensified 
by having to defend the Tri-colour in another position, where, as ia Sar 
dinia, a hardy and untamed population would be arrayed in more or leas 
open hostility to the new-comers, and where foreign auxiliaries might 
land at any moment on any point of an indefensible coast. 

Io a military point of view, Sardinia, we believe, would prove a trap 
rather than a trophy for Imperial ambition. Politically, no words are 


fatal to any moral influence she may hope to have over Italy. Intrinsi 

cally, it may be true that io its present undeveloped state the island is 
worth little to the newly-constituted realm ; and it is one of the stand- 
ing mysteries of ancient and modern history, that at no period bas it 
proved of any real advantage, politically or commercially, to those who 
in tarn exercise the rights of lordship over it. Yetit contains, in mines, 
timber, and a prolific soil, many of the chief elements of wealth and in- 
dustrial prosperity. Freoch engiacering, capital, and skill would doubt- 





is possible even to contemplate sufficient revenue being eventually raised 
therein to compensate for the cost that for the next twenty years must 
be incurred in making roads, bridges, drains, and harbours, to say no- 
thing of barracks and fortifications. But the items of profit in the ac 
count of Sardinian annexation may be set down in the estimates of the 
next reign, if not the next regime. Save as a matter of empty boast, 
Napoleon IIT. can see no profit derivable from such an acquisition ; and 
eagacious Emperors as well as philosophic printers’ boys kaow that they 
may pay too dear for their whistle.—Lzaminer, August 3. 


——_ 


Entpertal Paritanent. 
PBOROGATION ; THE QUEEN'S SPEECH. 
House of Lords, Tuesday , August 6. 

The Commissioners to give the Royal assent to a variety of Bi ls were 
the Lord Chancellor, Earl Granville, Earl St. Germans, Viscount Syd- 
ney, and Lord Monteagle. 

THE QUEEN’S SPEECH. 

The Commons haviog been summoned, the Speaker, attended by a few 
members, amongst whom were Vircount Palmerston, Mr. Walpole, Sir 
G. Grey, Mr. Cardwell, Col. French, and Mr, Malins, made his appear- 
ance at the bar. 

The Lord Cuance.vor then read the royal speeeh : 

“ My Lords and Gentlemen, 

“ We are commanded by her Majesty to release you from further at- 
tendance in parliament, and at the same time to convey to you her Ma- 
jesty’s acknowledgments for the zeal and assiduity with which you have 
applied yourselves to the performance of your duties during the session 
of parliament now brought to a close. 

“Her Majesty commands us to inform you that her relations with 
foreign powers are friendly and satisfactory, and ber Majesty trusts there 
is no danger of any disturbance of the peace of Europe. 

“ The progress of events in Italy has led to the union of the greater 
ue of the Peninsula in one monarchy uoder King Victor Emmanuel. 

er Majesty bas t abstained from any active interference ia 
the transactions which have led to this result, aad her earnest wish as to 
these affairs is, that they may be settled in the manner best suited to the 
welfare and happiness of the Italian people. 

“ The dissensions which arose some months in the United States 
of North America have, unfortunately, assu’ the character of open 
war. Her Majesty, deeply | ting this calamitous result, had deter- 
mined, in common with the other Powers of Europe, to preserve a strict 
neutrality between the contending parties. 

“ Her Majesty commands us to inform you that tie measures adopted 
for the restoratioa of order and tranquillity in Syria, in virtue of conven- 
tions between her Majesty, the Emperor of Austria, the Emperor of the 








to a kind of loft, which went balf over the lofty mill-kitchen on 
which we were sitting ; we obeyed her—what else could we do?—and 
found ourselves in a spacious floor, without any safeguard or wall, 
boarding, or railing, to keep us. from falling over into the kitchen in 
case we went too near the edge. It was, in fact, the store-room or garret 
for the household. There was bedding piled up, boxes and chests, mill 
sacks, the winter store of apples and nuts, bundies of old clothes, broken 
furniture, aud many other things. No sooner were we up there than the 
old woman d the ladder by which we bad ascended away with a 
chuckle, as if she was now secure that we could do no mischief, and eat 
'f down again once more, to doze and await her master’s return. 
We pulled out some bedding. and gladly laid ourselves down in our dried 
clothes and in some warmth, hoping to have the oo we so much needed 
to refresh us and prepare us for the next day. But I could not sleep, 
and I was aware from ber breathing that Amante was equally wakeful. 
We could both see through the crevices between the boards that formed 
the flooring into the kitchen below, very partially lighted by the com- 
mon lamp that hung agsinst the wall near the stove on the opposite side 
to that on which we were. 
a 


FRENCH VIEWS ON SARDINIA. 


It is evident from the replies recently givec in Parliament by Minis- 
fers to questions regarding supposed policy of France, tbat no eecu- 
rity ie felt by our Goveroment that further accessions of terri may 
not be asked from the King of Italy, and may not be yielded by him un- 
der certain ciroumstances. A French garrison is in Fs ger of the 
Italian capital, and will not evacuate it save for valuable consideration. 
The possession of Rome is the ion of power, of great and con- 
trolling power over the fate of the Peninsula. Toexpect Napoleon III. 
to give it up for nothing would be simply abeard. In a cer’ sense it 
may even be said with trath that he could hardly afford to do so, for he 
bas to maintain his equilibrium on the tight rope of Absolatism ia 
France, by balancing between the forbearance of the parti prétre and the 
favour of the army. Alternately he gratifies each at the expense of the 
good hamour of the other; and alternately he makes amends to the 
priesthood and the soldiery. But what if he should by one and the same 
act offend both? To | his troops from Rome without baving any 
compensatory gain, real or i oary, to show for it, would render him 
&t once unpopular with both. The army looks upon General Goyon’s 
corps as the advanced guard of the Second Empire, and it cannot be 
doubted that it would receive with ill-humour the order to retire within 
the limite of ancient France. The same ordre de jour would be equivalent 
to a proclamation that the temporal power of the Papacy had ceased to 
be. And if he is thus to incur the wrath of the Churob, which truly 
avers that ite fate as a political power is in his hands, he is sure to seek 
some means of winning new popularity in the opposite direction. 

Is the island of Sardinia the appointed price for the surrender of 
Rome? The last statement made by the Foreign Secretary before quit- 
ting the House of Commons, intimated plainly that though uoavowed, 
the probability of such a bargain was not uususpected. In no other 
light was it possible to constrae the significant declaration “ that such 
&0 act would be fatal to the existing alliance between this country aod 
France.” We certainly could have wished that no such words had been 
spoken ; bat whatever may be thought ot their pradence their intention 
sad meaning is too plain to admit of reasonable controversy. Lord 
Palmerston’s tone o2 @ sabsequent ion, when speaking of the 
French Navy, palpably points the same way. We are sorry for it, and 
we shall state the reason why. 

To us it has always seemed a grave mistake to imagine that France 
could, as a naval power, be rendered more formidable by the multiplica- 
tion of detached outposts in the Mediterraneao, requiriag in case of war 





the permaneat dispersion of her fleet, and the incessant cost, anxiety, and 
ap of communications with Toulon. dent of the United States, or from the British Ambassador at Washington, 


il attendant upon the keeping 
oenee. with all the resources of her matchless marine, fiads enough to 
do in keeping ap maltiplied and scattered communications of this kind : 
but how long would France be able to imitate her example? Algiers 


French, the King of Prussia, the Smwperor of Russia, and the Sultan, 
| having accomplieh2d their purpose, the Europeaa troops which, in par- 
| suance of those conventions, were for a time stationed in Syria to-co- 
| operate with the troops and authorities of the Sultan, have been witb- 
drawn ; and her Majesty trusts that the arrangemeats which have beea 
made for the administration of the districts which had been disturbed 
will heoceforward secure their internal uillity. 

“ Her Majesty bas seen with satisfaction the rapid improvement in the 
internal conditicn of her East Indian territories, and the progress which 
bas been made towards equalising the revenue aad expenditure of that 
part of her empire. 

“ Gentlemen of the House of Commons, 
| “ Her Majesty commands us to convey to you ber warm acknowledg- 
mente for the liberal supplies which you have granted for the service ef 
the present year; and her Majesty has seen with satisfaction that after 
amply providing for the wants of the pablic service, you have been able 
to make a sensible diminution of the taxes levied apon ber people. 
“ My Lords and Gentlemen, 

“Her Majesty commands us to express to you the deep gratification 
with which she has witnessed the spirit of devoted patriotism which 
continues to animate her voluateer forces ; and the admiration with which 
she has observed their rapid progress in discipline and military efficiency. 

“ Her Majesty has given her cordial assent to the act for completin, 
the number of the members of the House of Commons by allotting the 
forfeited seate of Sudbury and St. Alban’s.—Her Majesty trusts that the 
act for improving the laws relating to bankraptcy and insolvency will be 
productive of important advantage to the trade and commerce of ber 
subjects.—Her Majesty has given ber ready assent to acts for consoli- 
dating and aseimilatiog the criminal law of England and Ireland, and for 
promoting the revision of the statate law.—Her Majesty has given her as- 
sent to the important acts which she trasts will have the effect of open- 
ing more largely a in the pablic service to the European and 
native inhabitants of India; of improving the means of legielation ; of 
furthering the ends of justice ; and of promoting the conteatment and 
well-being of all clasees of her Majesty's Indian subjects. 

“ Her Majesty has assented with pleasure to the act for the improve- 
ment of harboars on the coast of the United Kingdom, and for relieving 
merchant shipping from passing tolls, and also to the act for improving 
the administration of the law relating to the relief and the removal of 
the poor. Her Majesty trusts that the act for rendering more easy ar- 
rangements connected with the drainage of land will assist agricultural 
improvements in many parts of the United Kingdom, Her Majesty bas 
gladly given her assent to many other measures of public usefulness, the 
results of your labours during the session now brought to its close. 

“Her Majesty has observed, with heartfelt satisfaction, the spirit of 
loyalty, of order, aad of obedieoce to the law, which prevails throughout 
all ber dominions, and she trusts that by wise legislation, and a just ad- 
ministration of the law, the continaance of this happy state of things 
will be secured. 
| “Ona retarning to your respe>tive counties, you will still have im- 
| portant pablic duties to per‘orm; and her Majesty fervently prays that 
the blessing of Almighty God may attead your exertions, and may guide 
them to the attainment of the objects of her Majesty’s constant solicitade 
—the welfare and happiness of her people.’’ 

h having been again read by the clerk at the table, 





The 
| The 
| maod parliament stood prorogued uatil Tuesday, 22ad October. 
| ei House of Commons. 
THE BLOCKADE, AND AMERICAN DUES. 
Majesty’s government bai rec -ived any communication 


] 


that it was the intention of the goverament of the United States to sta- 


ord CuanceLLor announced that by her Majesty’s gracious com- 


| Mr. Wyip asked the Under Secretary of State for Poreiga Affairs if her 
com the Presi- 


tion vessels off the ports of the Southera States of America, to collect and 





Lord PaLmerston—The Federal Congress have 

a law empowering the President, if he should think fit, to do what my 
hon. friend says, namely, to station vessels off certain ports in the 
Southern States for the purpose of their collecting customs duties upon 
goods coming in. My hon. friend will be aware that this proceeding, if 
it should be adopted, wou'd be practically a supercession of the blockade, 
because you cannot blockade a port to prevent ships from entering, and 
at the same time levy customs daties on the assamption that the port is 
We have not yet been informed what are the intentions of the 


noo with regard to the matter, or which of the two modes he will 


a bill into 


—_—_—_ 
PARLIAMENTARY ITEMS. 

Partismeytary Cuances Durixa tur Sessron.—There have been 
more than the average number of changes in the House of Commons 
during the session which is drawing to its close. On the firat eveniag of 
meeting (February 5.) new writes were issued for South Wilts, vacant 
by the elevation of Mr. Sidney Herbert to the peerage ; for Bolton, va- 
cant by the resignation of Mr. Crook ; for Bradtord, by the resignation 
of Mr. Salt ; and for Aberdeeasbire, by the succession of Lord Haddo to the 
earldom of Aberdeen. For these constituencies the following gentlemen 
were subsequently elected ; Soath Wilts, Lieutenant Colonel Bathurat : 
Bolton, Mr. Baroes; Bradford, Mr. W. E. Foster; and Aberdeenshire, 
Mr. Leslie. On the same evening Major Bartellot, who had bean elected 
for West Sussex during the recess, in the place of the Earl of March, who 
bad become Duke of Richmond, aod Mr. Lort Phillips, who had been 
elected for Pembrokeshire, took their seats. Ina day or two afterwards 
Mr. Heygate took his seat for Leicester, ia the room of Dr. Noble deceased. 
By the death of Sir John Owen, in February, a vacancy was caused in 
the representatioa of the borough of Pembroke. To fill this vacancy, 
Sir Hagh Owen was elected. By the death of the Duke of Sutherland 
the Marquis of Stafford was raised to the dukedom, and left a vacancy 
in the representation of Sutherlandshire. Sir David Dundas was elected 
to fill it, Oa the 28th of March Lord Palmerston was re-elected for 
Tiverton, on his acceptance of the Wardenship of the Cinque Ports, Mr, 
Harvey Lewis succeeded Mr. Edwin James, QC. in the representation 
of Marylebone, By the.death of Mr. David Pagh, on the 20th of April, 
& vacancy occurred in the representation of the Montgomery boroughs. 
He was succeeded by his son-in-law, Captain Willes Johnson, who was 
returaed without opposition. Just at this time Mr. Hagh Taylor reigned 
the representation of South Shields, and was eacceeded by Mr. Hodgson. 
Major Gordon Duff resigned Banffshire, and was succeeded by Mr. R. W. 
Daff Abercromby. The Hon. Thomas Edward Mostyn Lloyd Mostyn died 
on the 7th of May. He was succeeded  ! Lord Grosvenor, a son of the 
Marquis of Westminster, as ber for Flintshire, Mr. Locke was re- 
elected for Southwark on his appointment to the Recordership of Brigh- 
ton. In consequence of the elevation of Sir Ricaard Bethell to the Lord 
Chancellorship a vacancy took place in the representation of Wolver- 
hampton. Mr. Weguelia, a director of the Bank of Eagland, and former! 

ber for Southampton, was elected to fill it. Other results of Sir 
Richard Bethell’s elevation were the re-election of Sir William Atherton, 
the new Attorney Genera’, for the city of Durham, and the election of 
Mr. Roundell Palmer, Q.C., the new Solicitor General, for Richmond, in 
the room of Mr. Heary Rich, who resigned. Colonel Luke White was re- 
turned for Longford, ia the room of Colonel White, who resigned. 
For Selkirkshire, Lord H. Scott, a son of the Duke of Baecleuch, 
was elected in the room of Mr. Eliott Lookhart, who resigaed. In con- 
sequence of the elevation of Lord John Russell to the peerage a vacancy 
in the representation of the City of London took place ; after @ shar 
contest with the Lord Mayor, Mr. Westera Wood waselected, Mr. H. B. 
Coles was returned for Andover, ia the room of the Lord Mayor (Mr. 
Cubitt), who resigned for the purpose of contesting the City. Within the 
last few days, Sir George Grey, Mr. Cardwell, Sir Robert Peel, have 
been reelected for Morpeth, Oxford, aad Tamworth respectively, in con- 
sequence of government changes. 








Tus Comsat ror Sours Lancasnine.—It is remarkable that on 
important points both candidates agree. Mr. Tarner says, that the prin- 
ciple of free trade has his full concurrence ; Mr, C! am is a“ warm 
supporter of free trade policy.” Mr. Cheetbam admires “ the principle 
of aa honest neutrality” in our foreign policy ; Mr. Taraer, too, depre- 
cates any “ioterference in the internal affairs of other countries.” Mr. 
Cheetham is opposed to “any measure which would prevent the naval and 
military services of the couatry from being maintained in the most 

feot condition of efficiency” (rather tautological this by the way); w 
Mr. Turner considers it to be the duty of government “ to provide and 
maintain such means of defence as will render an attack upon our shores 
perfectly hopeless.’ There is here not mach to choose. Sambo is v. 
mach like Cesar, and Cezar very like Sambo—"specially Cmser. Bat it 
is well known that on some points of policy the two candidates would 
vote very differently. We regard the declaration of Mr. Turner—that 
though attached to our institutions in Church and State, he shall be pre- 
pared to consider in an impartial spirit euch changes as the p of 
time and the alteration of circumstances may point out as desirable—-ss 
thoroughly satisfactory. It is a hearty English creed, and from one who 
should pat forth far more soundiag promises we should expect less that 
would serve the true interests of the couotry. Mr. Tarneris no opponent 
of real reform ; but he would oppose change for the mere sake of change. 
The honour of his country and the local and general interests of bis con- 
stituents would be safe in the bands of such a representative, while his 
intimate acquaintance with the trade of the county and the high mercan- 
tile position he has so long maintained are an additional guarantee for 
his watcbfulness of our commercial affairs. The Liberalism of Mr. Cheet- 
ham, we believe, will not conduce to the welfare of South Lanoasbire. 
All that is really liberal and politically sound io thie gentleman may be 
found in his opponent, and to the exclusive possession of other features 
of so-called Liberalism Mr. Cheetham is heartily welcome. In introdao- 
ing him the mayor stated that “since he was not retarned” (a very mo- 
derate rendering of the word “ rejected’) by South Lancashire, Mr. Cheet- 
bam had devoted himeelf to cotton, which article formed the staple of the 
candidate's address. The whole affair would have been tame enough, 
but for the appearance of Mr. Bright to recommend his honourable friend ; 
aod what does Mr. Bright,say of Mr. Cheetham—that “ he oan only, as 
we kaow, do what he has done here to-night—he can make speeches.” 
Of course if the speeches are of the Newall’s-buildings stamp, this is eaf- 
ficient qualification with Mr. Bright, but the electors of South Lanca- 
shire want something more than a talking machine. We trast that South 
Lancashire will do ite duty. That duty wiil be to place Mr. Turner at 
the head of the poll—Rochdale Pilot. 


Sao 
THE SESSION AND THE ROYAL SPEECH. 


The Session which a Royal Address has just dismissed to ite repose 
belongs to the evea tenour of the old English story. We are at 

with all the world ; we have looked on with — not unmixed with 
aox'ety, at the self-deliverance and union of Italy ; we grieve over the 
frenzy of our cousios over the Atlantic, bat keep cautiously out of the 
way ; we have bad a share in the restoration of order in Syria; and we 
have the gratification of secing India getting over her troubles, and 
likely to noe her finances. That is what we may see out of doors, so 
to say, and on the whole we may feel that we are not losing caste among 
nations, or dimiaishing their old regard for our inflaence and resources, 
by a ourselves as quiet as we can. Indeed, some perfectly disin- 
terested witnesses have lately told us, in more than one place and on 
more than one on, that we are still meddling, that great events 
have been assisted, if not actually brought aboat, ‘hy our mischievous 
prestige or oar oblique interference. lost Eo men are just now 
well content with the course of events in the Old World and rejoice to 
be out of the scrape in the New, while the very few who express dissatis- 
faction testify at least to the power of a aame whose very look, they sey 
sways the world, and which does more by # word than others by the 
armies. 

At home the aspest of things is quite as comfortable and cheery. Par- 
liament has been liberal in its supplies. It bas been liberal both for 
peace and for war ; indeed, there sever was & year in which a few thou- 
sands could be more easily obtained for any purpose not of present ne- 
cessity. This has been in the face of a rather serious reduction of taxes. 
The heute of Commons has been distribating money on all sides,—to 
the army, to the navy, to the public offices, to the people at large. The 
old Eaglish geatieman could aot be more open-handed. Bat what has 
Parliameat done besides? Altogether it caa coaat up a good many 
marks. There wasa great deal to be done. Work bad accumulated so 
long as to get stale, and lose the very flavour of merit. Even the first 
and foremost in the list of good deeds is no canes @ novelty, Her Ma- 
jesty has not been able this year to review her Volunteers, so she gives 
them her thaoks and complimente from the Throne ; and they deserve it. 
After it is hard to say how many years the seats of Sudbury and St. 
Albao’s have been given to more namerous and im ¢ constituen- 
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cies. The slow, balting Law, has made one more to overtake the 
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Benkropt and the Insolvent, with what success time must show; but 
there hae been no want of diligence in the work. Farther steps have 
been taken to consolidate the Criminal Law—one of the greatest acbieve- 
ments of the 19th century. It is, indeed, a pleasare to see the internal 
improvement of India coming in for a cousiderable paragraph ia tbe 
Royal Address, and to be told that something has been done to open the 
Indian service, to facilitate Indian legislation, to give that country the 
great boon of British justice, and so to obviate discontent. 

The Act for the Improvement of Harbours, and for relieving Merchant- 
men from Passiog Tolle, reminds one of the weary time a great grievance 
may remain without cure, and how quietly that cure may be done at 
Jast. A still older snd still weightier grievance bas beeo toacbed, and 
a still more numerous class is benefited, if not quite righted, by the new 
Act relating to the Relief and Removal of the Poor. The day may come 
when this one measure may give importance to the Session just over, 

roving with how little noise great things may be done. What follows 
E not the less substantial and important, in being the language of con- 
gtatulation, reasovable hope, and bumble prayer. The present crisis of 
the world is not one for boastful and extravagant anticipations. We 
have lately bad our reverses. We suffered balf a famine last year with- 
out being quite aware of it, but were not the less certain to pay for it. 
We are carrowly escaping war on every side. Like one of those ships 
bound on Arctic discovery, we drilt in a strange sea, upon uokaown cur- 
rents and mysterious swells, with buge icebergs nearing and partiog all 
round us, and threatening every iustant to crusk our fragile craft. 
States, old and new, races, commonwealthe, monarchs, and every form of 
human will aod power, heave on all sides, and feel elike that the founda- 
tions of the earth are broken up. We alone, thus for, seem to enjoy an 
honourable immunity from a universal visitation. E 

Indeed, the eun seis on the workday of the year almost too quietly. 
There is something io this mysterious stillness which itself sends the 
mind in search of that which shall relieve it from suspense. No So- 
ver eign ever surveyed a Jarger or a more prosperous and peaceful em- 
pire than ours. The prospect is too wide, its grandeur is overwhelming, 
ite blessings too suggestive of Him that giveth and that also taketh away. 
No epitaph on the labours of a Session ever so fitly concladed with the 
solemn admonition and the pious text. But a year ego who covld have 
divioed that the capital of the great nation we are proad to claim jor 
kin would be the sceue of a sanguinary war, and her streets crowded with 
the fugitives of the day’s dieaster? That is the form of their retribution. 
What may be ours? There is no need to be gloomy, but it would ill be- | 
come us to rest on our supposed superiority to our own pational off- | 

pg. That is vot the genuine spirit of this country. The real feeling | 

the British people is truly represented in the bumble and moderate, | 
yet confiding, tone of the Royal Address before us. We are enjoying, we 
cannot but know, such peace, euch unity, such order, euch wealth, such 

advancement in all material and social matters as was never yet seen. | 
But let us beware. The whole World, Old and New, telle us how soon 
all this may be suddenly checked, thrown into ruin, and laid under 
clouds and darkness. So let us tread warily, slowly, and modestly, lest 
we sbould suffer the greatest of all misfortunee—a thankless security.— 





these vessels, and if possible that the America may again y in some- 
thiog like her primitive condition.—Cowes Corresp. London Mcrning Herald, 
August 6, 


* The conditions were that it should be sailed over the Qaeen’s 
Cup course, and the amount to be contended for £100 ; bat with liberty 
from Mr. Weld for the owner of the America to increase it to £1,000, 
though of course the main issue to be decided was as to which was the 
festest schooner. The America, as she is now again termed, as everyone 
koows, got sadly out of trim after passing out of the bands of the Ame- 
rican owner in 1851, and since then such strong symptoms of dry rot set 
in that it was deemed advisable to rebuild her, which was done with tbe 
utmost care and precaution, to ensure to her her original liaes and model 
in every respect. Thie was effected at the close of last season, since when 
she bas been on a long cruise to America and other places, on ber way 
picking up a prize in a regatta in the west of Eogland. The Alarm, it 
is needless to say, is the renowned vessel the winner of almost every 
prize for which she bas contended. ; 

The start took place off Cowes Castle at 11 a. m., the wind beiog light 
from W.S. W. The America led until past Ryde on the way to the War- 
ner, when the Alarm got the weather gauge, and took the leading - 
tion which she never afterwards reliaquished ; buat oa the retura from 
the Warner the America carried away her topsail, which of couree ma- 
terially retarded her uotil a fresh sail was seat up. The Alarm passed 
the north-east baoy of the Brambles on the first round at 1.27, the Ame- 
rica 13 minates astern. The Alarm passed Lepe, on the Hampshire 
shore, at 215 and the station vessel at the Castle at 2.30, having then 
increased her lead of the America considerably. In the second round 
the Alarm passed the chequered buoy at the north east of the Brambles 
at 4.26, and the Lepe at Sh. 54m. 30+, more than 23 mioutes abead of 
the America, who made the same point at 618. The Alarm came in at 
Cowes the victor at 631, wianiag by 37 minutes.— Ditto—* Times.” 
ie 


Ruopes v. THe Eart or Carvigan.—We have been requested (says 
the Field) to insert the following award :—“ We, the undersigned, acting 
for and on behalf of the above named parties to this suit, and as the arbi- 
trators to whom the decision thereof bas been referred, are of opinion—1. 
That the horse One Too Many, which is the subject of this arbitration, 
having been pr d by two tent authorities, Mr. Mavor aod 
Professor Varnell, to be detective in his wind, the eame having been de- 
soribed in Messrs. Tattersall’s catalogue as a bunter, and sold by them, 
by auction, to the Earl of Cardigan, on the 23rd of _ last, was impro- 
perly described on that occasion. 2. We are of opinion that when a 
horse is so put up for sale, the word bunter only, without any adjective 
(each as a good hunter, or superior huoter), has been and is beld by cue- 
tom and practice to imply a warranty as regarde wind. 3. We consider 
that the horse above-named is therefore returnable by the Eail of Cardi- 
gaa to Captaia F. Rhodes, and we hereby award accordingly. 

(Signed) Bateman. (Signed) Repespae. 





| 





Tue First Anouition or tHe Parer Dury.—About A.D. 500 the 




















Times, August 7. | Emperor Theodoric abolished the duty on papyrus, which contributed to 
| the revenue of the Roman empire, and upon which fresh imposts had 


| been laid by successive rulers, until they became oppressive. Cassiodo- 


—_—_—_——— 


AMERICAN EXAGGERATIONS. 














































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































The peculiarities of the people of the United States were never more | 
strikingly illustrated than in the progress of the present war. We are | 
always on the bighest pinnacle of hope or in the lowest depths of despair. 
For the first three months of our campaigning, nothing could canted Ge 
confidence, not to say arrogance, of the supporters of the Usion. We | 
had confidence not only in our own strength, but an equal degree of con- 
fidence in the rebels’ weakness. The loyal North was brave, entbusias- 
tio, irresistible. The disloyal South was fearful, lukewarm and demo- 
ralized. The latter had only to be met promptly in the field and they 
would dissolve as a rebel mob—for were they not without arms, without 
money and without food ? 

The early victories in Western Virginia, and in Missouri, where we bad 
sharp and ve leaders, seemed to sustain the complacent theory of 
the sanguine Unionists. We rose of mornings only to read of further 
victories, and to wonder whether, after all, Jeff. Davis would ventare to 
come with bis rebel Congress to so unsafe a place as Richmond. And 
when we found that a oe ee a so much bardibood bad been taken, 
we had perbaps a mingled feeling of surprise and pleasure, eo sure were 
we of their captare. 

We rode a high horee in those days, and compelled the rebels, in im- | 

, to go on foot. Our habitual thought of them was, that in due 

they should all be banged. And so we continued, down to that fine 

day when we started, all so confident, “On to Richmond,” and fetched 
up so uneasily at Ball Ran. 

Since that ill-fated day the very heavens are vexed with our unmaoly | 
lamentations. Now, all of a sudden, we go to work to unsay all of our 
ee boastings, and to pull dowa the air-castles we have so assiduously 

building. And there is as little reason in the present shocking 
abasement of ourselves, as there was in the former exultation and selt- 
glory. The rebels were always atrong—always determined and despe- | 
rate. That we might have known. They had as good Generals as the | 
United States have produced. That we might have known, for they got 
them from us. The whole population and moneyed power of the South | 
would be wielded against us. That was well koown, for the last stand of 
loyalty was made when the question of secession was an open one to the 
people of each rebel State. Here, then, were elements for a hard fight, 

we should have made up our minds to it, and let alone our extrava- 
gant conceits of our own vast power and the rebels’ immeasurable weak- 
ness. Put we did not, and were for our temerity unborsed at Ball Run. 

So far, the fortune of war was about equal between the combatants, We | 
had gained more territory, and even more fights, than the rebels. They 
gained more spoils and more prestige at Bull Ran. But what was there 
about Ball Raa to make the nation blubber? And what new power or 
new canning in war did the rebels display to lead us to think them in- 
vincible, able to walk over the Potomac and iato Washiogton with- 
out aseratch? Why, it took them several days, apparently, to fiad out | 
that our Ball Run Army bad retired to Arlington and Alexandria. Did | 
the fierce fighting they had to do to maintain themselves ia their owo 
intrenchments, give them high hope of being able to conquer the same 














meo, while assailiog them across one of the most formidable obstructions | 


of war, a broad and deep river?—N. Y. Times. 
— 
YACHT RACE; THE “ ALARM” AND THE “ AMERICA.” 


Yesterday, in anticipation of the amusements of the squadron, a match 
for £100 each was got up between the far-famed American clipper 
America, which achieved such wonders in these waters in the year 1851, 
by distancing all rivals, and Mr. Joseph Weld’s schooner Alarm, which 
has almost attaiued equal celebrity, by being the winner three or four 
times of the Queen’s Cup. The course sailed was the same as for the 
Queen’s prize. The utmost interest was manifested as to the race, inas- 
mach as two vessels of equal fame have rarely been ht together io 


a sip, . The America was purchased last year by Mr. Decie, who 
having had her thoroughly overhauled and new timbers substituted for 
thoee required to be removed by dry rot, made a voyage with her to 


and after visiting various ports retarned in her last from Sa- 
vanoab about a fortnight ago, performing the voyage with extraordinary 
speed. So entisfied was he with her that he felt full of confidence in 
backing her for a single match with one of the fastest and most noted 
vessels of the equadroo, while Mr. Weld, the veteran member, was de- 
termined, if possible, to maintain the Alarm’s well-earned reputation, 
and to chow that English skill bad not been dormant after the rather se- 
vere lesson which it received some co ago. Expectation was there- 
fore on tip-toe to see the contest, and precisely at eleven o'clock yester 
day m gine vessels being at their posts, the sigoal gun for starting 
was fired. wiod was blowing from the W.S.W., the America being 
speedily alive, and taking the lead, bat which she was unable to maia- 
tain ; for on passing Ryde Pier the Alarm had obtained a lead of 35 
seconds. Having rounded the Warner Light vessel, she coutinued to in- 
Crease the distance between them. * * Nothing occurred to diversify 
the racing, which seemed to have settled down in favour of the Alarm, 
and but for something that could not be foreseen it was the Alarm’s prise. 
= ee renee eee on their course for the secood round, but 
their relative position remained almost uocbanged. The Alarm was vot 
Overbauled, and came io the winner by 37 minutes. The Alarm thus 
adds another to her Jong list of honours, but an opinion was very gene- 
rally expressed that the America of the present day was by no means 
what the America was of 1851, and that what bave been deemed by some 
as “ yee" are regarded by others as downright defects, and 
would repudiated altogether by her Yankee builJer, who spent so 
much time in bringing her to that bigh state of perfection in which she 
came amongst us in 1851, and which placed her in such a position with 
Teepect to ovber vessels that the world was almost astonished at what had 
been done in America while others were only dreaming of their fancied 
superiority. It is to be hoped that there will be another trial betweea 


rus congratulated the whole world on the repeal of the impost on an ar- 
ticle so essentially necessary to the buman race, the general ure of 
which, as Pliny says, polishes and immortalises man.— Mechanics’ Maga- 


| zine, 





—<—<—<—<—<————= 
the War Department was circulated on Monday, urging the Northern ang 
North-Eastern States to send on forthwith all the volunteer regiments or 
parts of regiments at their disposal, without tarryiog for arms and 
ments. Several have been harried off in consequence, and others are 
girding themselves up to march, so that ia some degree the military 
bustle that prevailed three months ago is revived around us, though 
scarcely atiended by the same exuberance of feeling, or evidencing opera. 
tions on the same large scale. The affair at Ball Run has not given 8 
fillip to the recruiting-sergeant’s trade ; neither bas it increased the cog. 
troul of officers over their men, if we may judge by not unfrequent acts 
of insubordination in the organised ranks, on which we are Rot called 
upon to dilate. To cne instance only may we allude, because it containg 
@ much needed lesson as to the folly of lavishing praise before it is carneg, 
The famous N. Y. Fire Zouavee—whose superiority to their Frengh 
namesakes, or to apy troops in the world, it was bereey to doubt—haye 
capped the climax of misconduct. Eacamped at the Battery ground of 
this city, a few nights ago, they broke guard almost in a body, declining 
to be cooped up in such quarters. A few euch regiments would disorgy. 
nize any army. 

The privateering news of the week may be dismissed in few words 
Tidiogs of the capture of Northern merchantmen by Southern lettersof. 
marque are published anpleasantly often, though we are not inclined to 
believe every story that finds its way into print—mariaers being food of 
spinning yarns for the benefit of gullible landsmea. Many an innocent 
trader is probably entered upon the log as a suspicious vessel fall of 
men, and many a so-called “chase” exists only in a skippers 
imagination. Thus, too, we utterly disbelieve a report current 
lately that two privateering steamers had been seen off the coast 
of Brazil; and have read with equal incredulity an affecting narrative 
showing how the entire crew of a British ship was rathlesely murdered, 
off the coast of North Carolina, by the captain of the Southern cruiser 
Speed, to save himeelf from such trouble as he might get into by meddling 
with a foreign flag. Ever and anon, it is trae, we do bear precise tidings 
of the Suméer and the Jeff. Davis, which have undeniably done muck mis 
chief, not alone by actual captures, bat also by rendering it difficult for 
vessels sailiog uoder the Stars and Stripes to obtain freights for Northern 
porte. Why and how the very numerous armed cruisers of the U.§, 
eaffer their antagonists to remain in a measure masters of the sea, it is 
beyond our power to exp'ain. Since the Savannah and the Pere rag 
themeelves into trouble, there have been a few recaptures of prizes, bat 
no direct naval loss has been inflicted on the Confederates. 

Bat if Mr. Lincola’s land and sea forces have been comparatively list 
less during the week, the Civil Department of the State has been worked 
with prodigious and unwonted activity. Ono Saturday last appeared the 
President’s Proclamation against commercial intercourse with the Se 
States, announcing the forfeiture of goods fouad in transitu, and 
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Great Britain ; Close of the Parliamentary Session. 

The week that closed on the 10:h inst. was a very uneventfal one in 
European politics ; while in the land that most deeply interests us, the 
closing of Parliament is the only occurrence to be noted. The Qaeen’s 
Speech, not delivered in person, and an article from the 7imes briefly re- 
viewing the session, will be found elsewhere ; nor would readers thank 
us for again criticising, for their benefit, the parting Address or the re- 
cord of legislative doings. We will only remark that the direct terms 
ion which her Majesty alludes to this country, and its troubles, 
is or ought to be a sufficient answer to the thousand and 
one allegations concerning Great Britain’s aseumed course, which 
are maliciously invented and ignorantly believed.—Having also occa- 
sion presently to express our contempt for the editorials of the Times in 
regard to the late military disaster at Bull Rup, we feel the more bound 
to point out the chastened and dignified tone used by that journal with 
reference to Great Britain's future, The opportunity was tempting to 
draw a comparison bei veen the United Kingdon and It. ly for instance, 
wherein we eee liberty without strength—or France, where is strength 
without libergy—or Austria, riven by internal dissensions and 
overwhelmed with debt—or this land rent asunder and tried in the 
furnace of national effiiction. Bui there is no self-eulogy, no display 
of pride in our prosperity, our wealth, our terminated wars, our happily- 
adjasted balance of individual freedom with national grandeur ; the 
Times for once is modest, reverent, and foreseeing without foreboding. Si 
sic omnia—if this were ite accuetomed spirit ! 

The Biockade of the Southern ports was one of the very last subjects 
| alladed-to in the House of Commons, a few moments before the session 
was closed. Lord Palmerston, it will be seen, enunciated a truism, to 
the effect that you can’t blockade a port and at the same time collect 
dues by vessels of war at the entry. A variety of difficult and compli- 
cated questions are doubtless growing up out of the blockade itself. We 
bave no need now to trouble ourselves with an exceedingly im 
probable coatingency.— We dismiss the subject then, so far as Parli 


+ 


ing the summary forfeiture of vessels belonging ia whole or ix 
part to citizens or inhabitants of those States, which may be found at sea 
or in any port of the U. S., fifteen days after date of this warning. This 
it will be perceived is a very sweeping confiscation, though neither its 
justice or expediency would concern us, were it not likely that difficulty 
may ensue in executing one portion of it, through the infinite ramifica- 
tions of commerce. Suppose for instance a French house in New Orleans, 
or a British firm in Charleston, owning a ship that is registered at one of 
those ports but is now lying ia this harbour—is such a vesse!, so owned, 
liable to off-hand seizure and forfeiture? We can scarcely credit it. If 
such parties owned a share only, a still nicer question might arise as 
to the requirements of international law. We know that foreiga resi- 
dents in any country must often suffer political and persona! incoaveni- 
ences, in troublous times and daring war especially ; bat it strikes us 
that inasmuch as the President deals with the Southerners as “rebels” 
and not as “ belligereats,” he cannot by a stroke of the pen inflict the 
penalties of treason upon innocent and unconvicted foreigners residiag 
in what he still terms a part of the Republic ander his coatroul. 

Monday brought out another decree, by which one of the effete systems 
of Europe, universally denounced by Britons and Americans, is installed 
here in full play. Passporte—sball we smile or sigh in writing it!— 
paseporta will hereaiter be requisite for all persons entering or leaving 
by sea these United States of America! Ata time when the more civi- 
lized portions of the world are gradually adopting unfettered interchange 
of commodities and unrestricted personal intercourse, the model Republic 
relapees into Morrill Tariffs and registered licenses to enter and leave its 
territories. Every thing, of course, is for the best ; bat let the reader 
imagine how the national archives of the U.S. will be overwhelmed, when 
it has its proper Paesport Office in Liverpool, whereat every intending 
Irieh t must be examined, and the particulars of his height, the 
colour of his hair, and the tura of his pose be certified! There is some 
thing absolutely comic in the idea. 

There are however graver developments of the activity that prevails 
both officially and non-officially, where it is thought that blows non- 
military can be struck at the South. Arrests on suspicion of treasonable 
intercourse with the Confederate States are not rare ; and in some cases 
there can be no doubt that they are justifiable. But what puzzles the 
on-looker is the treatment doled out to the captives. Mudatis 
mutandis—when we read of such and such private individuals being 
consigned, by order of the Secretary of State; to Fort Lafayette in the 
Bay of New York and there held indefinitely unexamined, with no prot 
pect of enforced relief by means of the writ of habeas corpus—we involan- 
tarily picture to ourselves a new and mild edition of the Jleires de cach 
that you wot of, and a Bastille humanized in accordance with our fash 
ions of to-day. Of the France of to-day we have been even more strong- 








is concerned—would that we could dismiss it entirely !—with one 
remark. The session has terminated ; throughout it not one single 
ungeserous allusion bas been made to this coantry, where never 
Congress met without violent and reiterated abuse of us. How 
scrupulous and delicate is this neutrality, eo far at least! Can it be to 
this that the luminous NV. Y. Herald referred editorially on Wedoesday, in 
these exquisite words: “ By tLeir Macbiavellian wiles, they (the crafty 
British statesmen) have encouraged both sections of the country to wage 
a war of mataal extermination, aod now they mock both and chuckle 
with delight at their own success!” 


The Hostile Sections; Military Torpor ; Civil Activity. 

Whatever may lie before us in the future of this great and greatly dis- 
tracted nation, bebind us lies a week singularly free from armed colli- 
sions, And this might be deemed strange, if every thing were not 
strange and anomalous, no less in the conduct than io the origin of the 
war—all the more so indeed that the respective pickets of the comba- 
tants almost jostle each other at sundry points, and that manifold 
Northern cruisers are said to be scouring the seas in search of half-a- 
dozen Southern privateers. Possibly, however, we bave bat narrowly 
escaped the pain of measuring again blood shed in fratricidal strife. It 
is certain that, ten days ago and until within a very recent period, an 
attack upon Wasbiogton was expected ; and it is announced that the 
pt bas been postponed or abandoaed, only ia consequence of heavy 
rains having rendered the Potomac unfordable at certain places abowe the 
Cepital. Be the ramour groundless or not, a peremptory summons from 














ly inded, on learning that the circulation, through the Post-office, of 
acertain New York journal that advocates Secession, was summarily 
stopped on Thursday last. Perbaps, though, the Post-Office makes amends 
for ita careful reticence in one direction, by its gratuitous liberality ia 
another. Tit-bits of treason and of scandal are continually served 
up to the public, extracted from the dead-letter office, or seized in the 
pockets of temporary and unlicensed acd suspicious carriers of corret 
pondence.—Yet all this irregularity, it must in fairness be added, finds 
high favour among those who are most deeply interested. The voices 
of protest, if any there be, are hushed; and the non-official extirpators 
of what once was mere difference of opinion, and now is treason, go iB 
some places beyond the official. We omitted to mention last week that 
the Grand Jury of this city or county had “presented” several new 
papers as flagrant abettors of the extant “ rebellion,” and had commended 
them to the watchful eye and tender mercies of the Attorney-General. 
The reply of one at least, in its next issue, was a singularly bold aggre 
gation of all its written offences, summed up in one pungent editorial, 
On this, and on the legal consequences, we have not an opinion to offer ; We 
only notice the ocearreace to show how far swifter the public is, ia certain 
parts of the country, to carry out its own rude notions of jastice, than are 
the regular administrators of the law to apply it, in the case of the pri- 
vateersmen and the comforters and aiders of the South. Mobs, st half-s- 
dozen localities in New England and by the strong arm, have suddealy 
suppressed obnoxious journals—in one case compelling the reluctant 
editor to “ take the ruil,” with or without (we forget which) the ac- 
compaciment of tar and feathers. 








Yet it is to be marked as one of the peculiarities of this disastroas 
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period that the great public of these Northern Statee, eo prone on all 
oscations to epeak its mind, to organise, to discuss, to vote, appears just 
pow to content iteelf with passing strictures upon isolated pointe, and to 
sbrink as it were alike from the contemplation as from the consideration 
of the broad features of the taek it has in band. Just remember the ex- 
citement, just think of the meetings and the speeches and the pro- 
cessions, when the question is agitated whether Hobbs or Dobbs 
sball be a Commoa-Councilman, or aCollector! How is it now? Is the 
crisis past, or has it not settled down rather into the very vitals of the 
nation’s prosperity, undermining, gnawing, raining? Yet where be the 
grand assemblages in Uaion Square now? Where be your Ward Beechers 
and your favourite orators? Where the cheering voices that ought to | 
giadden ano Admiaistration in perilous straits, if the Administration be | 
manfu!ly battliag with difficulties ; where the expressioa of wonder and | 
remonstrance, if it be thought incapable or elaggish or guilty of stretch- | 
ing prerogative into despotism? There is something to us ab- 
solately unaccountable in the apathy that prevails. We in our 
insular home are said to be a sluggish and apathetic people. Does any 
one nevertheless believe that we coald quietly see civil war devastating 
and dividing our country, or find our freedom of personal movement 
subjected to the will of a Magistrate, without every county, every city, 
every town, every hamlet, convening a popular assemblage? Why, 
even the capitalists appear to have become timid and afraid to hear their 
own tongues. The immense loan of last week made to the Government 
was negotiated by the Managers of the Banks, without any consultation 
with the stockholders. We have no doubt whatever that the stockholders 
would have authorised the proceeding ; but we instanve this as proof 
that there is no general disposition to grapple with the heavier responsi- 
bilities of the moment. We know at the same time that newspapers can 
account for any and everything ; and we observe therefore without sur- 
prise that they are charmed with this universal quiet. It is @ sign of in- 
nate strength and self-poise, say they ; and the tumultuous enthusiasm of 
last April (which we were called upon to admire as the sublimest spec- 
tacle the world ever saw) was frothy and not indicative of purpose ! 

If the trath must be told, the two topics which, siuce last we wrote, 
have mainly engrossed the public mind and talk, have been British com- 
ments on the battle of Bull Run and Mr. Rassell’s descriptive letter io 
the 7imes, The feverish anxiety with which these were expected seemed 
to us intensely puerile. Judgment and action were suspended in regard 
to things close at hand ard urgently pressing, while men were wincing 
at the ungenerous sarcasms of editorial scribes who are always ungene 
rous and unjust towards this country, and balancing every pbrare 
that fell from the practiced pen of the most eloquent and accurate ner. 
rator of the day. As for the 7imes, we have over and over again 
expressed our disgust at the littleness and unfairnees that mark its lead 
ers, and shall not dwel! upon them now ; we will only remind our most 
sensitive American cousins, that the 7imes no more speaks the voice of 
the British nation, than the Morning Post speaks that of our Cabinet. As 
for Mr. Russell, we only do not quote his wonderfaliy vivid description 
because we find it in every journal that greets us at morn or eventide. 
Let us also say this, which we do not think has been said, but 
which is as palpable as Mr. Russell’s consummate power ; he evidently 
sees and judges all things military, with the eye, the in- 
stinct, and the sympathies of a soldier, though Fate has made of 
him a penman. Therefore is it that when he haris his bitterest 
taunts upon those who grossly misconducted themselves oa that fatal 21st 
of July, you detect in bim no anti-American prejudices, no international 
sarcasme, such as disgrace the editorials of his employers. On the 
whole too—though we have no idea of passing them in review— 
we must say that the comments of the British press upon the ill-starred 
day above-named are not fraught with one half the provocative bit- 
terness that is habitual with many journalists bere. And even were 
they ten times more severe than they are, why should the people rage 
in consequence and “imagine a vain thing?” Is it sensible or shrewd 
to declare practically in reply that every smart London article in print 
is to cost us Canada ?—that Cuba is to pay the penalty when some ob- 
secure foreign journalist dips his pen in gall in place of ink? This may 
answer for the howling detvish of the V. Y. Herald, who screams the 
louder as his ravings beget less attention. It is beneath the dignity of 
journalism that seeks to be respected and powerful—powerfal because 
respected. 








Close of our Diplomatic Relations with Mexico. 

The accounts from the city of Mexico to the 29th ult. are disastrous 
in the extreme. Mr. Beale, une of the oldest British residents, has been 
deliberately assassinated by a group of ruffians, while at his country- 
house, his murderers carrying on their dastardly attack to the cry of 
“ Death to Foreigners!’ The houses of otbers of our countrymen have 
aleo been assaulted, the owners pradently lying hid. 

At this very crisis, we learn that the British and French Miniaters 
have simultaneously broken off all diplomatic relations with President 
Juarez. The plea is understood to be that the government declines to 
make provision for the payment of its foreign creditors ; but the causes 
of complaint are so numerous, that there is no difficulty in establishing a 
plausible one. Various conflicts between the Liberal and the Clericel- 
party are described in the Mexican papers and letters ; but the details 
have no interest. We think it will be found that the British and French 
equadrons, that have been gathering on this coast, are destined to Vera 


Cruz. 
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wBrama. 


New York was threatened as seriously as Washington. the end of last week. 
It seemed that it would be at the mercy of Barnum and the keepers of the con- 
cert-halls and rifle galleries. There was only a picture of Herrman, the dignified 
juggler, to remind the Broadway pedestrian that Art is eternal. The “ Seven 
Bisters” broke up house, and so rid the great street of a snare and a mortifica- 
tion ; “ Our American Couple” bid farewell to all their tiers,and wiped a weep- 
ing eye at the new and spacious vestibule of the Winter Garden ; the upholster- 
ers revelled in the cool shade of new Wallack’s and old Niblo’s ; and a number 
of favourites chewed the cud of Nature at watering-places. And what concern 
it gives me ever to hear that my stage favourites have “ whereabouts " besides 
the splendid world behind the baize! That must be a fearless foot which steps 
in upon genteel comedy with coat off cricketing; or leading female business 
using a watering-pot, under a broad straw, around a cottage embosomed in dust 
and sun. I confess that Art has woven no partial spell over me. I believe, and 
everything I see helps my unbelief. Actors getting thrown out of carriages by 
froward horses and having ribs end heads affected, actresses waiting for the 
afternoon boat and dividing attention with the wives of Presidents, of countries 
or banks, are happily conceptions as remote from this mind as the gods sipping 
nectar and pecking amber with napkins round their necks. Thus there is my 
confidence, inspired of perfect faith in gas, tinse], and elocution, that the Sum- 
mer vacation will spoil none of my actors ; such is the effect of good discipline 
Upon an ingenucus intellect, that it would surprise me if any of them should 
get never so little of Nature rubbed on them and bring it back for the opening 
of the next regular season. The vivacity of a sea breeze, the freshness of a 
running brook, the coquetries of leaves, the purity and plainness of al] the coun- 
try, are not dang to the professi This gives something of an idea of 
the sanctity of the profession's Art, and I don’t have to tremble at the ex- 
pectation that Mistress Hoey will come beck to new Wallack’s perfumed with 
watered flowers, and fall of the vulgar spirit of morning dew and deep night 





or even to walk like a country girl, across the stage, and laugh with her whole 
mouth ; nor tremble with uncertainty whether Mr. Lester Wallack will not sud- 
denly appear in the horrid manly attitudes of a cricketer; and Miss Laura 
Keene be lifted like the vulgar Pennsylvania hills above a respectable monotony 
in acting and managing ; and all of them, star or stock, man or woman, prove 
false to some of the dear traditions of the prof in the face of simple, 
changeful, brilliant Natare. As New York increases in size and population, it 
may be necessary to keep all of the theatres open summer and winter ; and 
then my favourites Will not even be tempted and tried. 

It was a bad prospect. Barnum’s whales were killed—as killed as Tilman’s 
identical hatchet could have killed them—but the public had everything to 
dread from his ravening enterprise, and when loose rein was given him by the 





| closing of the theatres it was not unreasonable to expect that the corpses of the 


fishes would be made one of the strong attractions of that place of horrors and 
sufferings, the Museum ; and a fortnight’s undisputed sway of the Concert 
halls would have been attended with demoralization more to be dreaded than 
that of a defeat of arms, and a humiliation of all remaining taste and fine in- 
terest. For Broadway as a channel of a great city’s recreation is choked with 
impurity ; and now cock-tighting and bull-baiting are not in fashion there is a 
mystery that a few months of perfect freedom might dissipate. Mr. Clarke 
came to the Winter Garden in time to offer some antidote to the poison. He is 
a good actor, and obviates the necessity of complaint of the utter unattractive- 
ness of New York ona summer evening. For coming at all, in defiance of 
nearly all the whole profession and just on account of a public willing to be 
amused, he should be recommended to special attention. 

It is pleasant that “ Toodles” and a large number of mere and absurd farces 
keep the stage, because they insist in their broad way that amusement is one 
of the ends of public entertainment. We need all the active force of this axiom 
in America, and I have sometimes suspected, in the midst of grave 
crowds of pleasure-seekers, that immortal creations on, and discriminat- 
ing criticisms off the stage, go to impair it. The Winter Garden has 
rang all the week with hard laughing ; the War died away there, and bad times 
and party distinctions were forgotten. I hear there is an art which Mr. Ullman 
has discovered, and which is called prestidigitation ; it means deceiving and 
tricking the public ; but there is an art beyond this,and the true prestidigitateur 
is that man who can spread good humour over a thousand faces, and lift care and 
forebodings off as many hearts, and trick off even the skeletons of life with gay 
colours. The « dian, as it happ now, is philosopher and friend. Few 
are the comedians—count them all on one hand—who call us to their feet, 
obedient disciples. Mr. Clarke is one, Mr. Jefferson is another, who is the 
third? 

Mr. Clarke played an engagement before, was strange and new and modest, 
worked wonders with a tired and exacting audience, filling the air with fun 
and coming up close to them in a warm and happy manner, and was accepted 
as a good gift. He does all things well. He surprises with his excellence. It 
is out of the question to dispute him. His art is only genius. That is never 
criticized, although some people, and they in good health, never can feel the 
sunshine, or hear birds, or realize that they are not in some way greater than 
all these things of natare. If Mr. Clarke were as large a person as the late Mr. 
Burton, who also played Mr. Toodle, he would be more like Mr. Burton ; if all 
of the “ Toodles” were omitted except so much as Mr. Toodle has to do with, 
the drama would be less of a play but more of an amusement—what a noise of 
laughter, how the house is taken down, I fail, I am reckless! It is better for 
man to laugh than to cry—so philosophy warrants the way that Nature will 
have. 

Unless there were pathos enough in private, just now, I should wish to see 
this genuine comedian in plays that would exercise the more delicate and sub. 
tle fanctions of his genius. He can be so irresistibly funny, that there must be 
deep and beautiful sadness in him when he steps over the shadowy border line 
between comedy and tragedy. The gods bestow susceptibilities of one kind 
only on those they wish to destroy ; and the divinest literature or art is that 
which moves like a pendulum, between a smile and a tear. I see in Mr. Clarke 
real pleasure and charming study ; for, with a physique of marvellous mobility, 
and an exuberance of animal spirit, he always pleys from the mind, and the 
wonders of humonr that he reveals, with flashes of quick and vivid expression, 
are always free from taint. I cry joy and success to one who has so much 
power to make others happy, and hope that the public will see that it is their 
true interest to secure him, and that the Winter Garden will bloom every night 
with happy faces, which are brighter to see now-a days than even M. Curet’s 
flowers, in the new “Garden for Ladies” that he has opened on Broadway. 

Mr. Clarke's style is as warm and as rich with life as that of any other come- 
dian. His sympathy with his audience seems to be perfect. He holds attention 
at once and always. No actor I have ever seen is so much a master of feature, 
and my interest in the comicality of his situations is often absorbed by a curious 
study of the growth of emotion in his face, which isas regular and certain as any 
of the operations of nature. His changes are so rapid as to defy analysis. In the 
sketch of a clown, in the “ Rough Diamond,” he showed his power of instanta- 
neous transition from a rattling to a sober mood, with prodigious effect. The 
ablest critics have observed the artistic feeliag which Mr. Clarke shows in his ha~ 
bit of not protruding fun into the of other characters on the stage, and 
his other habit, rarer still and even more admirable, of being decent in 
every situation. In the extremity of the profound drunkenness of Toodle he 
offended by none of thos innumerable tricks which are so easily practised and 
lightly passed over in a general uproar. In comparing him with my favourite 
Jefferson—and comparisons are never odious in art, because it so grows and 
improves—I am impressed with the greater body of Clarke, and with the simi- 
larity of several of their leading traits, as quickness and exceeding earnestness. 
Clarke’s humour is deeper and stronger. Jefferson floats exquisitely through 
the scene ; Clarke bears the scene with him. Jefferson oftener exposes the 
beauty of his art ; Clarke's art is generally lost. I shall be delighted to find that 





brings no grief in the broadest and most rollicking farce, if it never merges 
gaiety into wild bluster, or freedom into license, there should be all to hope 
from his quieter delineations. When I consider his infallible comic power, his 
originality, his good sense, and good taste, I do not wonder that the people so 
appland him as they applaud only those who have attained the highest emi- 
nence in the art, and cheer lustily with the rest for one whom in his fresh youth 
I esteem the first comedian of the country, and the peer, in all the essentials, of 
the leading comedians of the French and English stage. 


feasion—Mrs. Alexiaa Fisher Baker—of whom it is enough to say that she re- 
tains far along the road from maidenhood the gaiety and grace of a girl, and 
that her easy are a pr t rebuke to the stiffaess and awkward- 
ness of the general support that is given to her and Mr. Clarke. 
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A FALL IN THE ALPS; A FRENCH BARONESS KILLED. 
To the Editor of the N. Y. “ Albion.”’ 


Dean Mr. Y.—As you are an old A)pine traveller, and as you doubt- 
lese remember well the scene ot a fearfal casualty, of which I regret to 
say, I was an eye witness, | will attempt to describe it to you, although 
I am endeavouring to banieh the sad scene from my recollection. 

On Saturday, in company with a youog Ecglisbman, I started from 
the little inn of Schwarenbach for the Gemmi pass, having sent back our 
horees to Kandersteg, where we slept the preceding night. The morning 
was very cloudy and disagreeable, and there was very little prospect of 
pleasure from the trip ; bat we were not d to grumble, because 
up to this time we bad been particalarly favoured with fine weather at 
every point—in fact we had enjoyed days as clear and cloudless as we 
were accustomed to in America. 

About one boar from our starting point (distances here, as you are 
aware, are known as in the East by hours and not by miles), on a steep 
and narrow turn in the precipitous downward pato, the mule which car- 
ried an unfortunate French lady stumbled on the near fore leg, throwing 
her clean out of the suddle ; and as there wae no parapet-wall or railing, 
and the poor creature made no use of the reios, ebe pitched right over the 
precipice. Before ber distracted husband, who was ridiog immediately 
behind ber, could diemount, ber lifeless and mangled form had rested 
some 150 feet beneath, having parsed over the firet ledge beluw us on 
which the zigzagged path was traced, and been stop’ by chance on 
the second. whole terrible affair was the work, 1 am quite sure, of 
less than half minate ! 





music out of the bushes and great trees and sea—ready to hop, skip, and jump, 


the exuberance of this charming actor is not his greatest danger ; yet if it pe 


The pleasure of these evenings is enhanced by a lady long known to the pro- P 





To great efflictions we have semen comets to be thankful for slight 
tigating cir tancee ; and ibus it was I felt grateful that the 
husband, when he descended, was unable to joey his poor wife's feee, 
mangled as it must have been. It seemed as though fate spared him 
that additional sbock ; for the body—and head particularly—was wrapped 
up in the shrubs and bushes as by a careful hand. The feet alone Int 
cated the presence of a corpse. 

I will not attempt to descri! e the agony and despair of the unfortunate 
gentleman. A!l efforts to sooth him were vain. He was apparently a 
man of six and-twenty yearse—a Baron —. 

The muleteer at the time the accident occurred was at the off side, which 
at this epot was next the inner wall of rock, so that he could not, in such a 
catastrophe of a moment, be of any use. I attached great blume to him 
for not being between the mule and the edge of the precipice, in which 
case he would have grasped the poor lady as she fell, It must be borne 
in mind, however, that with the curves which here are very frequent, his 
position as to the dangercus side of the road changes ; that is to say, in 
the next curve be would bave been in the proper place, the precipice 
tide of the path, These drivers however, to my thivking, do not attach 
sufficient importance to the necessity of the head of the animal being 
held ; in fact, as you well know, they prefer to take hold of the animal’s 
tail and be belped along themselves by that means. 

What a fearful pass that Gemmi is! Afier getting to the hotel at 
Leuk, I tarned to Murray’s Hand-book, and here is what is said of it, 


* * “The traveller finds himself on the brink of a precipice from which a 
plumb-line might be thrown into the valley below nearly sixteen hundred feet, 
almost without touching the rock, so vertical are its sides. It is principally 
upon the faces of a buttress of this vast wall that one of the most extraordinary 
of all the Alpine roads, constructed in 1736-41 by a party of Tyrolese, has been 
carried. Its zigzags have been very ingeniously contrived, for in many places 
the rocks overhang the path, and an upper terrace projects farther out than the 
one immediately below it. It varies in width from three to five feet, is bor- 
dered at the sides by a dry wall, or railing, and is practicable for mules. There 
is no danger in it ; and the terrors have tented ¢ of late before improvements 
and balustrades at the side. It is not pleasant to ri¢e down, but on most of the 
passes there are places quite as alerming to weak nerves.” 


“ There is no danger in it,”’ says the guide book, in italics, mind, and 
also, “ It is not pleasant to ride down.” Indeed! How will the writer 
reconcile the assertion with the terrible fact of thie accident? Have the 
“ terrors vanisbed before balustrades?"’ The fact is that there are no 
“ balustrades”’ or “ dry walls” on the path, and the only thing in the 
way of protection that I saw on the pase was here and there a bit of 
railing a dozen feet long, at points particularly frightful ; but the railing 
was not of sufficient strength to resist a {ali upon it of beast or man. 
The compiler of the hand-book may argue that - lady could be thrown 
over a “dry wall’’ or “ balustrade” of ordinary height; but bow could 
a body in its descent from one road roll over the “ dry wall’’ or “ balus- 
trade” of another, if there was one. Surely the author could never have 
been over the pass; and he may have got his information from the keep- 
ers of hotels at eitber side of the Gemmi. 

This fearful accident was followed by a violent rain and bail-storm 
which aided in making the scene on the mountain side most memorable 
to the few persons on it. The rain and hail soon washed the blood from 
the path ; and the Alps of Switzerland are now free of gore, and await a 
new victim of imprudence of one kind or another. 
Geneva, August 4th. aor 


‘\To the above melancholy little tale—of which we find no mention in 
English papers down to the 7th inst.—is to be added another more re- 
warkable but lees fatal accident, that occurred recently to one of an Ea: 
lich party attempting the arcent of Mont Blanc from St. Gervais. 
slipped down a slope of frozen snow about 1,500 feet deep, and was so 
severely staken and excoriated that, when recovered and carried back 
with great difficulty to St. Gervais, bis life appeared to be in danger. He 
is however reported convalescent.— Zu. Alb. 


Oo 
A PATTERN FOR LORD ELGIN. 


The appointment of a successor warns us that the eventfal 
Lord os Government of India bas at length reached its 
one can say that the change is premature. The e 
Into those six years has been crowded an age of li! 
ack, “ Where is the world into which I was bora?” with no less tra 
may such a question be asked by the Governor-General, who leaves 
India in 1862 after having arrived there in 1855. It would really seem 
as if Lord Canning had survived everything. When he arrived ia India 
the Company was apparently as strong and as likely te endure as at any 
time during the century ; and where is the Company now! The fixed 
reliance of the Government was on its native army, and of that native 
army scarcely a vestige remains, The Government trusted much to its 
European local force, and the European local force has gone to join the 
native local force in the limbo of things that are no more. Lord Can- 
ning found a new Legislative Council galvanized into precocious and un- 
nataral life by the forcing policy of Lord Dalbousie. That Legislative 
Council, with its representatives from each of the Presidencies of India, 
with ita turbulent Chief Justice, and its forms of proceedings borrowed 
from the House of Commons, bas passed away, like everything else, and 
its spoils are divided among several local Parliaments, The Supreme 
Court of India, the historical rival of the great Company iteelf, has jast 
given place to a jadicature of an entirely new pattero, devised, as it 
would seem, for the a purpose of obliteratio, rte | trace of the 
ancient state of things. Iodia is now as much as land a part of the 
dominions of the Crown, and is occupied by an —_ owiog no longer 
any divided allegiance, but purely and solely Imperial. 

if we turn from institutions to men the chaage is no lees startling 
than wonderful. The great champions who ea our Indian Em- 
pire in the hour of its sorest trial are gone. ir names in the brief 
epuce of four years have already become istorical, and almost legenda- 
ry. Events have moved so fast that Havelock and Nicholson and Neill 
seem already half a century from us. The excitement and the labour 
of that fearial time have told heavi!y*indeed, and of the men who bore 
the burden of the summer of 1857 many have sunk, and many have been 
forced to leave the land that they saved for the British Crown. If we 
turn to policy, the change is just as remarkable as in principles and in 
rsons. Lord Canning found the policy of aggression a settled prin- 
ciple of Indian government. When he leaves India he will leave that 

licy abandoned and discredited. The well-established principle of 
Podiea goveroment was to mediatize the Chiefs, and allow nothing to 
intervene between the European official and the lowest class of natives. 
The present policy is to support and encourage ao aristocracy, and to 
govern by it. The revenue of India uted to be considered as almost 
syaonymous with a rent of land received by the Government, and now 
it is believed that by encouraging public works and developing the re- 
sources of the country the revenue ie capable of almost indefiaite ex- 
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“Ail these things Lord Canning has seen, and, while everything around 
him has altered, he eeems still to be the same,—steady in the midst of 
mutability, aochaoging io the hurry of evente. Had fate allotted him a 
calm and prosperous period of rale, we should have remained unacquain- 
ted with some of the Pest traits in a noble character. In ordinary times 
people migbt have thought little of the man whose qualities were rather 
solid than brilliant, and who possessed few of those accomplishments 
which catch the eye of the multitude, or secure immediate favour or po- 
pularity. But adversity sooa came, and tried the sterliog metal in a 
furnace seven times heated. At the time when the Earopean pablic of 
Calcutta, forgetful of the race from which they sprang, and of their duty to 
themselves, to their countrymen scattered up and down India, and even to 
the misguided natives,were divided between the most abject terror and the 
most sanguinary desire for vengeance ; when the men whoslept on board 
ship for fear of the natives spent their days in imploring the Governor- 
General to indulge in cruel and useless retaliations, Lord Canning alone 
stood erect amid a multitude, the slaves of their uncontrolled passions, 
and, without forgetting his daty to bis queen, was brave enough to show 

mercy to thousands of men whom the popular opinion of the Bu 
residents in Calcutta had marked out for destruction. He refased to let 
a mutiny degenerate into a war of races, or to allow the European to 
destroy his own influence aud power by glatting his vengeance on the 
trate Hindoo. Lord Cenaing was brave in adversity and he was mo- 
erate in prosperity maialy because he was brave. He was above the 
fears of the men who surrounded him, and, because he wae above their 
fears, he was also above their meanness and their vindictiveness. There- 
fore, although India has had abler ralers, she has never had one who in- 
spired a more tincere t, or who will leave behind him a repatation 
more pure aod more uo He has shown himself as much su- 
perior to his Indian countrymea in mind and courage as in station aod 
position. England will welcome bim back with pleasure ; for, if she can 

count greater, she bas no wor‘hier son. ¢ 

No man can wish to pass —_— the ordeal from which Lord Can- 
ping has emerged, and no one can be sure until be has been tried that in 














circumstances £0 strange and eo terrible he would act up to his own con- 
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ception of what is right. Lord Elgin, therefore, has every reason to re- : gold is introdaced, which, by diffusion througbout the mase, is said to 
joice that be is not likely to be called upon to encounter the trials of his 
predecessor. The very financial difficuliies which appeared so over- 
whelming have almost disappeared, and that Indian surplus which 
seemed but a year ago of impossible attainment is now fali ia our view. 
That Lord Elgia will not escape the trials incidental to a situation of 
unparalle'ed responsibility and power we may very easily believe, but 
we have also every reason to expect that be will emerge from them 
triumphant and successful. Lord Elgin bas been tried in good and evil, 
in prosperity and adversity. He has seen mach of the surface of this 
world and of the men who inhabit it, and has greatly profited by what he 
hasseen, In both Houses of Parliament, in Canada, in Jamaica, in China, 
he has become acquainted with every kind of government and every va- 
riety of manners. It is only jast of bim to say that, in a career 80 —There are important rumours current about the Caucasas. It 
checkered and so various, success has uniformly followed his footsteps, | is said that the Cossacks, who are entrusted with the defence of the fron- 
and that be bas achieved in the walk of life which he has selected for | tier, have shown symptoms of great disaffection, almost as to rouse fears 
himeelf a reputation which there is no one to dispute with him. He goes | of a mutiny among them. Punch says that Blondin bas shown him- 
to India in the full vigour of life, thoagh rich in accumulated experieuce. | self to be a plagiarist of Paganini, because he plays on a ingle string. —— 
We do not doubt that the selection has been made entirely with a view | Among the curious weapons of war, captured in India, which have been 
to merit, and that within the narrow range to which custom has of late | brought to the Tower, is an axe more than one hundred pounds io 
years restricted the choice of a Governor-General no more promising | weight, used by the king of Oude’s execationer. —There is a fac- 
Candidate could have been found. | tory near Breslau, Silesia, for converting fine leaves into a kind of cot- 
At the same time, Lord Elgin has not held so many situations, and ap- | ton or wool. Biankets, jackets, stockings, and other articles of dress, 
peared so long and so prominently before the public, without giving us | are manulactured from this wool, and sold extensively in Vienna ——— 
some idea not only of bis merits but of his faults. We are no courtiers, | The Journal de Charleroi states tbat a dispute, of a purely personal na- 
and therefore shall make no apology for expressing the hope that Lord | ture, having arisen between a M. Cador and a M. Mallieu, of that place, 
Elgin will not saffer himself to be taraed to the right or to the left by | the one affirming something which the other denied, they agreed to refer 
flatteries of the Eoglish society of Calcutta or the extravagant praise or | the matter to arbitration, the loser to give 2000 francs to the poor of 
vitaperation of the Indian press. A ruler of India should dare, ifit be | the town. The tribunal considered M. Cador in the wrong, and the 

necessary for the sake of his high and sacred trust. even to be unpopular. | poor of Charleroi are to have the 2000 france. Prince Napol 
Lord Canning has dared this, and the opinion of Eogland has eupported | and bis suite are travelling in the far West. The Princess Clothilde is 
him against the torrent of vituperation by which at one time he seemed | still in this city There has been a monster native meeting at 
likely to be overwhelmed. But let Lord Elgin beware of too much een- | Madras to petition Parliament for the restoration of ihe Nabobship of 
sitiveness to praise or blame, and, above all things, let him beware of the the Carnatic. Mr. Pierce Butler, the husband of Fanny Kemble 
pardonab! k in a great man of praising himself. Let him re- | Butler, bas been arrested in Philadelphia, on a charge of holding trea- 
member that the theatre on which he stands is so conspicuous that be | sonable intercourse with the South.————A small volume, a corre- 
cannot escape blame for all the evil which he may do, and that for all | spondence between Voltaire and the Dachess of Saxe-Gotha, bas just ap- 
the he will reap an amount of praise which needs not his voice to | peared in Paris. Besides his letters, the volume contains several articles 
swell ite volume. His predecessor bas achieved bis present elevated po- | 00t printed till now. —A Madame Horiot, the wife of the Duc 
sition in the poe eye by a firm devotion to duty and an heroic abne- | D’Aumale’s valet, bas been fined 25 francs for bringing ten copies of the 
gation of self. We trust the lesson will not oe lost.—7imes, August 12. | Duc’s pamphlet into France in a pot marked “ preserves.”’ Mrs. 
| Edwin James has bad stolen from her room in a hotel at Long Branch her 


PHatts and fancies, a valued at $7,000. 


Several new lines of street rails are authorised in the immediate and 

——_ yi - — A pe ng Provincial | Ovituarp. 

tion of nada will be this year in London, on the} Tue Eant or Taaquarm.—Oar obituary announces the death of this 
24th, 25tb, 26th, and 27th of the next month._————There are three | venerable nobleman, which took placa at Traquair Houee, Peebleshire. 
kinds of men in this world—the “ Wills,” the “ Wonts,” and the “ Caots.” | His lordship, eighth earl of Traquair, was in his 81st year, and had been 
The former effect Se the other oppose everything, and the latter | for some years in feeble health. He is the last in his line of a very old 
fail in everything.——— the Scotch papers speak ef Mr. Bax- | branch of the royal house of Stuart. The title, we presume, now be- 
= the omar bn ae —— tL}. ang So | comes extinct. The estates were at - disposal of the deceased, but 

direc nances pyr arrang their destinati t yet k e 1 succeeded his fath 

tween Lady Julia Villiers, daughter of the Countess of Jersey, and grand- eee ee nad thee may iS cecil Boe ws - 


manufacture of artillery, ships’ plates, anchor cables, and all those por- 
tions of railway plant in which tenacity is most essential!!! We cop 

this from an English paper. —The hereditary Prince of Hobeozol- 
lero, who is to marry the Infanta of Portagal, is to leave Prussia for Lis- 
bon about the middle of this month, and the marriage is to be celebrated 
on the Tth September. After the wedding the young couple are to visit 
the courte of London and Brussels, and will then reside for some time on 
the estates of the Hohenzollern family in Switzerland#————The Earl 
of Sefton bas been unavimously elected Presidest of the Royal Caledo- 
nian Curling Club, for the ensuing year. This is the first time that an 
Eoglishman bas been elected President of this truly Scottish association. 
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confer extraordinary advantages. The process is to be applied to the | of 
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It was during bis command at that station that he obtained the 

the government for his activity and zal in suppressing the odious 
slave trade. Shortly after his retarn home he was selected by the Ad- 
miralty in May, 1857, for the post of commander-in-chief at Devonport, 
which appointment he filled up to October last. In 1838 he was made a 
C. B., aud in 1856 a K. C. B. 


J.F. ’ ., Librarian of the House of Lords.—At Dablin, Colonel G, 
Mylius, Commandant of the Royal Hibernian Military School.—In London, G, 
hite, Esq., Deputy Commis. Gen.—At Cheltenham, Commr. T. Mitchell, R.N. 
—The last steamer brings news of the death of the Bishop of Durham.—at 
— C.W., the Hon. E. Marney, Member of the Canadian Legislative 
Jouncil. 


Appoturments. 


The Queen has been pleased to direct letters patent to be passed under the 
Great Seal, granting the dignity of a'Baron of the United Kingdom to Vice-Ad- 
miral the Right Hon. Sir Maurice Frederick Fitzhardinge Berkeley, G.C.B., 
and the heirs male of his body lawfully begotten, by the name, style, and title 
of Baron Fitzhardinge, of the city and county of the city of Bristol._—John 
David Hay Hill, Esq., now H. M. Consul at Maranham, to be H. M. Consul ig 
the Island of Réunion.—Lord Henry Scott is elected M. P. for Selkirkshire, y, 
Mr. A. E. Lockhart, resigned.—The Bishop of Rochester has appointed the 
Rev. C. A. §t. Jobn Mildmay, Archdeacon of Essex, in the place of Archdeacon 
Jones, who bas resigned that office. 


Arntp. 


Tue CavaLay.—The sum end sabstance of the recommendations of the 
committee of officers upom the organization of the cavalry is that the 
Light Dragoon regiments shall become Hussare. The 3d, 4td, 13th, and 
14th Light Dragoons will be turned into Hussars; and the new regi- 
ments, the 19vb, 20tb, and 21st, will be equipped in a similar manner, 
The change beyond that of name is really no more thaa abo'ishing the 
shako, and replacing it by a busby; and, curiously enough, this is also 
recommended by the committee oa cavalry eqaipmeat, whose proceed- 
ings we bave before noticed. The object of this latter commitiee was a 
reduction of the weight now carried by the troop horses, but we regret 
to hear that their inqalries are likely to bave but a slight result ia this 
respect.—Army and Navy Gazette. 


Arrangements are making for commencing at ouce the military roads 
in connexion with the fortifications at the south west of the Isle of Wight, 
A regiment of iofantry is about to be stationed in the neighbourhood to 
assist in the formation of the roads ——lIt is stated that 5,000 breech- 
loading rifles, on the principle of Mr. Westley Richards, have been 
ordered by the Government.——Major Nugent, deputy-assist. adjat. gen. 
at Aldershot, bas been appointed Assist. Quartermaster General at Hali- 
fax. It is reported that Sir Heary Havelock will eacceed Major Nagent 
on the staff at Aldershot.——Sir G. C. Lewis, the new War Minister, has 
stated in the House of Commons, that the breech-loading carbines served 
out to the cavalry had been found to be not very successful, and that 
some improvement was necessary.——There was a grand review of the 
troops at the Qaeen’s Park, Edinburgh, on the 20d inst——Col. Durn- 
ford, commanding Royal Eogineers of the Dablin district, is ordered to 





| 1827, | etirement, 
Gaughter of the late Sir Robert Peel, and Sir George Wombweil, Bart. a a a byt to be one of the oldest 
mw ice — Colley Grattan; we hear, is — in preparing | inhabited bouses ia Scotland. The aificeat avenue leading to the 
ot net ree» a Se. e hope it will be | house remained entirely grass-grown and uoused after the death of the 
more ‘o him t jaundiced 8 on this country.—-—— | earl’s father, the late peer having made a resolution never to pass 
Canadian the dangerous illness of the well-koown politi- | through it after it had been traversed by the faneral procession. The 
—— ackenzie. ~ The Russian government have | great staircase and entrance to the mansion were for the same reason 
loot storie oe oe Ee 
: atholic faith ; , nevertheless, was ghout life a strong sup- 
| oe exoeed 5 per cent., half the surplus is to go to the government and | porter of the tory party in politics, allowing his prop-rty to be largely 
a to the shareholders._—--As another blow to the musicians of the | used for the creation of artificial votes. He took some interest, expeci- 
ture, it is stated that the Dresden prima donna, Mme. Burde-Ney, has | ally of late years, in the moral aod material improvement of the thriv- 
ee ae to sing in any of Herr Wagner's operas. The ma- | ing maoufacturiog village and still popular and beautiful watering- 
Pitts Ctatban af ted gets rie oe (ie maar 
hed asloger should be reqeired to sing ————It, le expected that a |or ccbes, ble plnntin that, reapeos wore ot oostied’ cat Tle bore the 
arp number of the articles from Italy in the coming Great Exhibition | character 
in , Will be selected from the exhibition appointed to take place 
at F this autumo.————The College of Surgeons is said to be in 
treaty for the celebrated picture, in the 


W. Lyon 


View Apminat Sra Tuomas Herpert, K.C.B.—We have to record the 
death of Vice Admiral Sir Thomas Herbert, at his town resid io 


respec 
character of being a good landlord. His lordship was never married.— | E 


t , v. Bt-Col. E. Ford, ordered oa foreign service ; Bt-Col. 
Hadden, at Colchester camp, to Ceylon, v. Col, Wilkinson, ordered 
home; Lieut-Col. Moody, at Belfast, to Hong Kong, v. Lieut-Col. 
Monn, C. B., ordered bome, and Lieat.Col. McOacsland is also 
ordered home from Ceylon on sick leave.——Col. Smith, late Assist,- 
Adjt.-Gen, at the Cape of Good Hope. has been appointed to sacceed 
Maj.-Gen. Doyle, in Dublin, as Inspect.-Gen. of the Disembodied Militia 
in ireland, who relieves Maj -Gen. Trollope, C.B., late 62nd Foot, in com- 
mand of the troops at Nova Scotia. 


War-Orrice, Avo. 6.—4th Drag Gds: Lt Ponsford to be Capt, b-p, v Brod- 
harst, who ret ; Cor LuscOmbe to be Lt, b-p. 8th Lt Drags: Capt Pedder, 
10th, to be Capt, v Harnbury, whoex. 10th: Cor Frederick, 2d Drag Gds, to be 
Cor. 16th: Staff Asst-Surg lanes, MD, to be Asst-Sa 
till: Sec Capt MacGillivray to be Capt, v McGorrery ; Lt Scott to be Sec 4 
Serg-Maj Lee to be Lt. 7th Ft: En Holyoake tobe Lt, w-p, v Follett, dec ; 
Tayleur, 8th Ft_ tobe Ea. 8th: J J Hamilton to be Ea, wp; B F Handy to be 
a, w-p. 10th: Gent Cadet A H Handley, Ri Mil Col, to be Ea,w-p. 17th: B 
K Watson to be Eas, bp; W M Rolph to be En. 56th: Asst-Surg Jardine, 
4th Ft, to be Asst-Sarg, vy Wartele Smith, MD, placed on h-p. 69th: Capt Ca- 
hill, 87th, to be Capt, v Anderson, who ex. 70th: En Feneran to be Lt, Vv 


rg. Coast Brigade of Ar- 





Cadogan-place, after a protracted illness. The gallant officer, who was 
the second son of Mr. R. T. Herbert, of the county of Kerry, waa born in 
1793, and was a collateral member of the noble house of Pembroke. He 
entered the navy in July, 1803. He was rewarded with promotion to a 
| lieutenaney in 1809, for his gallant condact while prizemaster of 
| L’ Alert, ia the Neptune, flag ship of Sir Alexander Cochrane. After serv- 
| ing in the Pompée, Capt. Sir J. A. Wood, and the Euryalus, Capt. C. Napier, 
in which last mentioned frigate be served until the close of the American 
war, throughout which he — ee — he was advanced 
D a . In November, 1822, he was 
— be a next year oo a scale of unprecedented grandeur._—— + ea q tte vessel a was paid off yt 
000 oa negate! arbam have made an additional don tion of | O.5. Herbert succeeded daring that time in destroying three piratical 
rde the building of St. Cuthbert’s Charch, ia the parish of | yo.ceis on the coasts of Cuba and Yacatao. After a lapee of 14 years be 
Marvaret’s, in that city. Amongst the numerous arrivals at | was appointed to the command of the Calliope, and was shortly Sarenet 
SF ee adit woes Aylmer, ee oe | ordered to assume the command of the naval force ia the Rio de la Plata 
Sabo Mecstenattentt te tate noe ce ove and suite will | for the protection of the British interests at Buenos Ay res and Monte 
A es —- _ their soe ye and will yr; ~ — of Sir Video, duriag the blockade of the former place by a French squadron, 
. man, Mee Ya OF the Istene-— ne of the gossipping | ao while in the discharge of those duties he had the satisfaction of being 
correrpondente of a New York paper, writing from Long Brauch. expa- | twigg complimented by the Admiralty. In 1840 he joined Rear Admiral 
tiates on the beauty of a mare that is ridden or driven by Brignoli. She 0. B. H. Ross, at Valparaiso, whence he sailed in Juae for China, and while 


nese saat _ = nee oe) a8 Parr See on 7 iste ra _en rowe encountered near the Philippine Islands, a severe typhoon, which 


Paris of Merante the dancer and Mile. Zina Richard, the dancing girl, | ‘6 Ca/epe was only enabled to survive Shrongh the exertions of ber 
the quadrilles and other dances were danced by Mile. Taglioni, Mile. | . reach ay atil arrival of Rear Admiral 4 Hoa. G. El 
Plunket, Mile, Rosati, Mile. Ferraris, Mile, Emma Livry, maereewed |. 4 - bw ae be mee ta todionn 4 
The State Department of the U. S, bas collected during the last 70 years Saeed oe Park ne ander i hief b ee 
more than 3000 volames of American, Eoglish, French, Spanish, Mexi- ry — se Diakin 73. ion, bi b abit Loe iated wah r xt dieting: 
ean and Chinese newspapers. “Mr. Aptommas, the weil known | NOved to the “amenm ie ete th . othe 
harpiet, ie giving concerts in London. Father Ventura, the cele- | ton ah he engoene.of sae. — 0M pen pe eee Fp oe a 
brated Lialian orator, was buried at Versailles on the 5th inst. Only | ef Cbinghes. Oe the =— =~ ee Sena ecmrenal nee 
three or four persons followed him to the grave.— Lord Palmer- ln os pees vhs aye Tin me After ~~ 
ston will be installed as Lord Warden of the Cinque Ports io the middle | me = — Ny ~ os ot N he : tne pg enter io F rn 
of September. —The opening of the French National Rifle Match tagged Se a d ee omens of the sates te tbe Cc ton 
took place on the 4th inst, at Vincennes Numerous amateurs | 4°): : tt ied iotinguished i — Chit b = 
arrived both from the departmenta and from abroad.————— Siete. Certiog ast . © Blenhei in fares, 1848. lo 
According to the A Encyclopédique, the average pumber of suicides acted ECB. ie petnoned bome va Ge m Ene. Poe = 
each year in France is 8899, ot whom only 842 are temalee. It is in | {820ery, 1447, be was appointed commodore Sul, te Ge Guo of ae 
April, May, June, and July, that they are most frequent, and the age of |: — tb bee ee | as Dake of Northambes: land being Fi : 
the greatest number of persons committing them is from 40 to 60. Of. et ee ee ee Ay eo to ae. 
ord. He represented Dartmoath in the Hoare of oas from July, 


the total, 2833 are accomplished by strangulation or drowning, 271 b: ? tested boroug oeasf 
suffocation with the fumes of charcoal, 395 by firearms, 153 by sharp in. S088 to Aguts, 60%, Gab cam —_ en mode 


straments, 110 by leaping from bigh places, 93 by poison, and the rest 
by different meane. Mr. Ten Broeck bas won the Brighton stakes | ApwrraL Sm Barrtyeton Rernorps, K.C.B.—We have to announce 
with Starke. ——A benevolent individual, Mr. Bowditch, bas left | the death of Admiral Sir Barrington Reynolds, K.C.B., at Penoir, his re- 
$5000 to the Massachasetts General Hospital, as a fund to be called the | sideace, near Truro. The gallaat admiral was the son of Rear Admiral 
Wooden-leg Fund, the income to be applied towards defraying the ex- | R. OC. Reynolds, who was lost in the St, George, 98,00 returning home 
penses of wooden legs for patients who have been obliged to submit to from the Baltic, ia December, 1811, and was born in 1785. The de- 
amputation—females and young patients to have the preference. —_—— | ceased officer catered the navy as a first-class voluateer, soon after he 
The Unité Italiana, the Mazzinian organ of Milan, announces that Gene- | bad completed his tenth year. He was midshipman on board the Ams- 
ral Garibaldi has been one of the first to sign the protest, originating | zon, 35. when in company with the Jndefatigable, 46, the L’ Unite, 38, and 
with Mazzini, against the occupation of Rome by the French.—— Virginie, 44, were captared. Ia January, 1797, he was wrecked aod 
The remains of the late Lord Herbert of Lea, will be buried in the vault | taken prisoner near Ile Bas, at the close of a gallant action of tea hours 
under the east end of Wilton Church, which was specially constracted | with Les Droits del Homme, 74, also wrecked. Oa regaining his liberty 
for the interment of the Pembroke family. Lord Palmerston bas | in January the following year he was appoiated to La Pomone, in which 
ey purchased two large estates adjoining Broadlands, one of them | he assisted in the capture of Le Chéri, Freoch privateer of 26 guns. He 
being Grove-pluce, Nevesling, the house of which was a fishing-box of shortly afterwards joined the Jadefatigable, Capt. Sir Edward Pellew (af- 
Queen Elizabeth. His lordship’s estate now extends to within four | terwards Lord Exmouth), under whom he contributed to the captare of 
miles of Southampton. Lord Cockbara, the proprietor of Bonal- | Za Vaillante, corvette. Uader the same famous commander he served 
ly, was sitting on the bill-side with a shepberd, and observing the sheep | with the equadron sent ia the sammer of 1800 to co-operate with the 
reposing in the coldest situation, he observed to bim, “ Jobn, if I were a | French royalists and Chouans in Qaiberon Bay aad the Morbihao, and 
eheep, I would lie on the other side of the hill.”’ The ehepberd answered, | in August accompanied the expedition against Ferrol. For his gallantry 
“ Ay, my Lord, but if ye bad been a sheep ye would bae had mair sense.” | in several successful boat actions with the enemy be was promoted to the 
——~———M. Thiers was very nearly drowned, a short time ago, while | Fank of Meutenant. Afterwards be proceeded to the East Indies, and 
bathing at Puys near Dieppe. He was carried out by a wave, and when | early in 1811 he was appoiated to the command of the Hesper, 18, part 
brought to shore by a bathing-man, who swam after him, bad lost con- | of the force employed in the expeaition against Java, where be assisted 
e, however, speedily recovered, and is now none the worse | at the bombardment and stormiag of Fort Cornelis, and served on shore 
for his misbap.————The Chapel in Buckingham Palace is to be pulled | with a party of seamen throagboat all the operations. Asa reward for 
down, and entirely reconstructed on a larger scale. ———-——It is said | bis distinguished services in the subjagation of that island, he was ap- 
that Rora Bonbeur’s celebrated picture the “ Horse Fair,” will soon be- | pointed to the command of the Sir Francis Drake, frigate, and ia the fol- 
come the property of the British nation, and be lodged in the National | lowing year to the Bucephalus, 32, in which he coutioved uatil paid off 
Gallery.- The Drase Sheikh, who have been imprisoned in Bey- | in 1813. From impaired health, engeadered by the climate of the East 
rout during the past year, are to be banished beyond the seas. — Indies, be was not employed for several years. 
The chair formerly belonging to David Garrick, the back of | commanded the Ganges, 84, which formed one of the fleet in the Mediter- 
which is elaborately carved after desigos furnished by Wil-|ranean. He superinvended, during the campaign of 1840 in Syria, the 
liam Hogarth, was cold in London in Jaly last for 300 guineas. _—-—— | landing of the troops at D’Journ¢, and assisted at the bombardment of 
A proces bas been invented for an improvement in the manufacture of | Beyrout, and aided at the blockade of Alexandria. In 1843 to 1852 he 
iron and steel during the operation of puddliog. A smallf{quantity of ! was commander-io-chief at the Cape of Good Hope and Brasil stations. 


Barbers, oe the incorporati the B -% t. na’ Comp “4 
t on e Bar , 
Heary VIII. The price pat £3 Prbe 


by stated is (says the Lancet) about £3,000. The 
petsties, which contains about 18 figures, is considered to be one of Hol- 
’s best works, and is in good preservation, though it may have beea 
damaged by the — fire, when the Hall suffered so much as to require 
~———-—-Alexander Smith’s new poem, “Edwin of Deira,” and 

Mr. F. T. Palgrave’s “Golden Treasury,” @ collection of the best songs 
and yrical poems in the Boglish language, are announced. —It is 
that the long-existiog “ differences” between the proprietor of 

Theatre and Mr. Lumley are likely to be arranged, and that the 


























From 1838 to 1842, he | 8" 





who ret; Ea,b-p. 7st: -Surg Allen, 

to be Asst-‘Surg. 80th: Aast-Surg Baker, 44th, to be Asst-Sarg, v Jackson, 
dec. 82d: En Brock to be Lt, b-p, v Milne, who ret; H W Nicholson to be Ea, 
bp. 83d: Ea Gibb to be Lt, b-p, v Wardell, who ret ; En Blunt, Ri Sussex Lt 
Inf Mil, to be Ea, b-p. 90th: Maj and Bt-Col Wolseley, late 90th, to be Major. 
93d: En Lioyd, 15th Ft tobe Ea. 97th: Capt Venables to be Major w-p, ¥ 
Dewar, dec; Lt Morgan to be Capt w-p; En Fulford to be Lt w-p. Ist WI 
Regt: Staff Surg Martin to be . 2d: Ea Roger to be Lt b-p, v A G Smith, 
who ret. 3d: Eo Hessioen 60 be &S bp, v Sashty, who ret; C Salles © be Ea 
w-p, v Lever, dec; Staff Assist-Surg Cardell to be Assist-Sarg id Coast 
Artil Corps: Cipt A T Jones, 2d W I Regt, to be Capt; Ea Sharp to be Lt w-p 
and Adjt; TH M‘D | gry Ay be En w-p. ‘Schoolof Musk—L' and Brt-Col 
Parke, CB, h-p 53d Ft, to be Comm and Chief Instract at Fleetwood; Captain 
Watson, Paymr, 47th, to be Paymr. Medical Depart—Staft-Sarg-Maj Waring, 
who ret on h p, to have hon rank of Dep es of Hospitals; Sarg Davys, 
Ist W I Regt, to be Staff Surg; Assist-Surg Dempster, 24th Ft; Rickards, 16th 
Drags; Warren, Tlst Ft; and Massy, 3d WI Regt, to be Staff Assist-Surgeons. 
Brevet—Capt Carter, h-p Unatt, and Capt Sealy, h-p 97th Ft, to be Majors and 
Lieut-Cols, and to retire by sale. Memo—Capt Hartle, h.p Unatt, is permitted 
to retire by sale. 


Navup. 


Rerortep Loss or one or H. M. Sreamers.—A vessel arrived at 
Philade!phia from Port au Prioc? reports that off Miragoane, on the 12th 
jnst., she saw a British war steamer driven ashore, aod likely to prove a 
total wreck.—An arrival at Bostoa reports that the ship ashore is the 
Driver. She isa 6-gua steam sloop, guder charge of Commr. Horatio 
Nelson. 


The , 3, baving andergone extensive repairs at Woolwich, has 
been commissioned by L.eut, Comm, Allingham, late of the Spitfire. On 
receiving her crew she will resume her former service as a slave preven- 
tive ship on the west coast of Africa ——The Vesuvius, 6, having been 
completely rebuilt at Deptford, will shortly be commiesioned.——The 

, 5, hae been paid off.——It is stated that both the Eoglish and 
rench fleets will stay on the coasts of Syria until winter.——The Gla- 
diator, 6, Comm. Hickley, arrived at this port last Sunday from a eraise. 
——The Arethusa, 51, at Chatham, is nearly completed.——The Warrior, 
40, has been commissioned by Capt. the Hoa, A. Cochrane and is to have 
acrew of 660 men.—The Spiteful has arrived at Port Royal, Jamaica. 
She is to hoist the red broad pendant of Commodore Daaiop, who pro- 
ceeds to Havana to take command of the squadron to assemble 
at that port, aod therefore to go to the gulf of Florida for the pro- 
tection of British interests and shipping there.—-—The Ariadne 
arrived at Bermuda on the 19th of July, trom Plymouth.——The 
steamer Cadmus left Barbadoes on the 20th alt., oa a craise.——The 
gunboat jack was at Barbadoes om the 23rd alt——The Barra 
couta, which arrived at Port Royal, Jamaica, on the 22d of July, saffered 
greatly from yellow fever——Capt. C. Eien, O.B., one of the janior 
Lords of the Admiralty, and Capt. the Hen. Chas. G. J. B. Elliot, 0.B., 
have ob’ained flag rank by the death of Admirals Pellew and Reyaolds. 
—The Ameruld, 51, Capt. Camming, with Rear-Admiral Keppel on 
board, arrived at Plymouth on the 4:b iast. from South America.— 
Rear-Admi-al Stopford has beea appointed Conservator of the Thames. 
——The Bulldog, 6, Comm. M’Sillop, sailed trom Spithead on the 6¢h iast. 
for the North American station.——The Culypso, 18, is expected home 
from the Pacific, where she bas beea for the last four years——The War- 
rior has made a successful trial trip dowa the Thames.——The 40-poua- 
der Armstrong guas are to be furoished to the following steamers at 
Chatham, each of which is also to receive a certain number of the 100- 
pounder, 95 pounder, aad 12-pounder Armstroags :— Meanee, 81; Rodacy, 
91; Hood, 91; Waterloo, 91; Goliath, 81; Irresistible, 81; Bombay, 81; 
Severn, 51; Phaeton, 51; Leander, 51; Arethusa, 51 ; and Cameleon, 17.—— 
It is reported that the Donegal, 101, Capt, Osborae, is the ship that has 
been selected by the Admiralty t> accompany the Warrior on her first 
trial trip at sea.—— Toe Jris, 26, has beea paid off at Portemouth.—— 
The Wincheyier, 50, at Chatham, is to be fitted for a trainiag-ship at Liver- 
pool, wheré she relieves the Cunway. 


Asveurenses--- Cagis. T. Harvey'to Hawke ; E. Tatham to St. Jean D’ Acre. 
Comms. C. M. G. H. W. Ross to be Inspect-Comarr. in Coast Gaard at Sander- 
land ; 8. S. Shipwith at Donegal; G. Darbia, at Bridgewater ; J. B. Field, at 
Dingie, Kerry.—Lieats.: F. Weld to be chief officer at Searvoroagh Coast 
rd statioa ; H. B. Phillimore and G. F. H. Packer to Warrior ; C. 0. D. 
Allingham to Aatelope ; G. D. Clayhills to Sanspareil ; R. 8. Bateman and H. 
St. V. Jenkins to Marlborough, addl. for disposal.—Surgeoas: H. H. Smith, 
M.D.,to Wasp ; Dr. J. Calloa to Narcissus.—Chaplains: Revs. H. Parmiater 
aod H. Banaister to Britannia ; J. W. Russell to Hawke. 


Promotron.—Lieut. R. Moore to be Commander. 
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New Public tions. 


Among the few novelties of the week must be announced Mesers. Har- 
pers’ reprint, from the London edition, of Carthage and her Remains, “ being 
an account of the excavations and researches on the site of the Phoenician 
Metropolis in Africa, and other adjacent places,” by Dr. N. Davis, 
F.R.G.S.—The discoveries here chronicled have been made under the 
auspices of the British Government, and within the last two years—the 
date being gathered however from internal evidence, iaasmach as the 





a te field for volleys of cannon and charges of cavalry, and that Na- 
poleonic Paris supplies to admiration. 


Bat Paris is not France. Politically, indeed, it is only too near being | carefully preserved rain ? 
80 ; but the aggregate of successive “ reunions ” which we call France | done or threatened. At Limoges, the Cathedral 
contains much that is undreamed of by the admirers of the Rue de Ri- | far older tower remains detached with the 


not, if it really be needful, build the new church somewhere 
eave the old one for some such use as a cemetery chapel, or — — 
Every where, something of the kind is being 
was never finished ; the 
unfinished nave between it 


voli. We remember very well, in the picturesque streets of Limoges, re- | and the present church. When we were there, we heard of a scheme for 


gretting that so crooked a city was not the capital of France, and won- | finishing the cburch, and so destroying 
at could have been carried out among its medi- | Colog 
val labyrinths. How long will it be before the crooked shell be made | nothing; bat do not fiaish Lim 


dering whether a 


this venerable tower. Finis! 
jogae, by all means, for there you really finish and you ane 
oges. You may produce somethiag more 


straight? How leng before the rough places, rough with rich carving | esthetically harmonious, but that may be done on a fresh site without 


and statuary, deeply moulded arcades and goodly cornices, shall be | disturbing a venerable piece of histor 


author carefully eschews specific mention thereof, save when he deals | Made plain, with the plainness of the Rue de Rivoli? 
with the conjectural history of his subject. But this is a trifle ; the eub- 
ject iteelf has a wonderful charm—apart from the interweaving of the | 
story of Carthage with that of Rome—for it commends itself to one’s re- 
membrances of school or college, and revives the sympathy once felt io 
the fate of the hapless Dido. Dr. Davis keeps all this well alive, 


destruction busily at work. There is, however, one difference between 


| ficed to a political necessity. 
blind imitation or a mere Tost 


concerning the great Puaic Wars, and varying these again by | 
descriptions of modern Tunis and the Tunisiars, and by many inci- 


dents growing out of his own labours as an anti@arian. The book on | to destruction by a barbarous municipality. The aotiquaries, finding 
the whole then is readable, and ought to be gladly welcomed by young | cold comfort at the hands of the Mayors, Prefects, aud Ministers of 
students who desire to learn how faithfully and fearfally the tremendous —— . _ —~: _ a ee itself. = ape eoger 

; ayers of Roman brick were not held to be inconsistent wit e safety o 
Geasee, Delends ext Carthage, wes carried ss by the tacserable masters of the Napoleonic Empire, and the walls of Aqux Tarbellice are graciously 
the ancient world. The Doctor, to our thinking, is more happy when he 


allowed to remain. 

sticks to this his legitimate text, than when he deals with modeia Africa. | ; Destruction in France, as in England, takes two forms. bmn? is ~~" 
i eti i | less odious, because the more straightforward and less deceptive, form o 

Reqeiaem, anager - qh ate = «d _ = ae _ utter demolition ; and there is tbat more subtle and plau-ible kind of 
illustration of Arab peculiarities, we make the following extract. destruction called Restoration. Of course we do not quarrel with all Re- 
About the same time an Arab in my employ related to me a circum: | storation. We do not share the extravagant views of Mr. Ruskin on this 
stance which deserves to be chronicled. | head. An ancient building still ia modern use belongs both to the present 
“TT once presented myself,” said Banva-Baaa, “to J——,* and offered | and to the past, and neither past nor present must shat out the other from 
him twelve bead of cattle at a very reasonable price. You know he had | its rights over it. A charch or other public building must not be allowed 
no ecrapies io purchase at a low rate, of course, the particular gains of | to become either squalid or uasafe. Such restorations, or rather repairs, as 
our iar business, Each head might have fetched in the market at | are really needed either for safety or decency, must be done without fear 
least 100 reals ; but as I, for good reasons, seldom patronized the public | or ecruple. Bat such a rale as this woald confine the operations of our 
faire, I off: red them to J—— at 50 reals a-piece. “restorers” within very narrow bounds. A restoration of this purely 
“ J-—— agreed to receive the cattle that very evening, an hour after | conservative kind does very little to feed personal or local vanity. 
sunset, and promised to pay for them in ready cash. At the appoiated | There is nothing to make a great flourish of trampets about. There is 
time I arrived. My peculiar knock and sigoal were quickly responded | very little to blazon forth to the world. You may spend a great deal, 
to. J—— came to the gate, and counted each ballock as it entered ; and | and spend it very well, and when you have done you may have very lit- 
when the twelfth had passed the thresbhold the bag of money was handed | tle to chow for your money. The building, when it is restored, will look 
to me. | very much the same as it did before it was restored. With the antiquary 


“+ Count it,’ said J——, ‘ you will fiod it to contain 600 reale.’ 

“+ By the head of the Prophet!’ I exclaimed, ‘do you want to insult 
me? Is it not enough to be constantly suspected by strangers? Are we 
not to exercise confidence in each other? Sarely I have dealt with you 
long enough to appreciate your honesty and integrity !’ 

« J—— begged me to forgive bim, and desired me to enter and take | 
my supper with him, which I declined on account of having more im-| 
portant business on band. : | 

“ From that day to this I have never seen J—— ; and for this simple | 
reason: the morning after the sale, the daylight revealed to him that he | 
had purchased his own cattle |” 

A word concerning the manner ia which this work is got up. The en- 
gtavings that are reproduced from photographs are unusually and con- 
temptibly poor ; bat on the other hand two fac-similes—as they might 
be called—of a female figure and a female head, in mosaic, of which the 
author was the happy discoverer, are really inimitable in their way. Bat 
the gilt caricature of the former of these, which glistens on the outside 
of the volame, is an eyesore and a nuisance. Sarely the experienced 
publishers oaght to know that such a work as this is not addressed to the 
valgar million, and that euch catchpenny attractions are repulsive to 
its probable purchasers. 

Quite a different style of book, and one singularly complete in its kind, 
is Seasons with the Sea-Horses, “ or Sporting Adventures in the Northern 
Seas,” by James Lamont, Esq., F.G.S., also published by the Mesere. 
Harpers, in octavo form, and bedecked with sundry wood-cuts, eketched 
with great spirit and executed with corresponding skill. Mr. Lamoat, 
a traveller in every quarter of the globe and a most enthusiastic sporte- 
map, bad visited Spiizbergen in 1858, and there imbibed a fancy for the 
chase of the walrus, the seal, and the bear. Accordingly in the follow- 
ing year, accompanied by his friend Lord David Kennedy, be proceeded 
in his schooner yacht to Hammerfest, where they hired a little clamsy 
tub of asioop, of 30 tons, with an irresistible propensity to make lee- 
way and an apparent readiness to capsize, and smelling so putridly of 
oil and blubber and other offensive souvenirs of her legitimate occupa- 
tions, that our Britons were compelled to the continual use of chloride of 
lime and the occasional burning of pastilles, in order to render existence 
in her cabin endurable. But they had good health and spirits and most 
capital sport—the latter pursued with indomitable perseverance and 
pluck, as we gather from the narrative itself. The account of this, let it be 
said, though it lead us to recognise and admire the coolaess aod manly 
energies of the adventurers, is not tainted at all by braggadocio, Mr. 
Lamont, though his own bero, tells of a brilliant shot or a bardy feat as 
though it were the most natural thing in the world, writing moreover 
with the taste of a lettered gentleman, the slight dash of humour that 
marks the man of the world, and such knowledge of scientific and physi- 
cal subjects that come within the scope of his exploration, as befits a 
Fellow of the Geological Society. In short, Mr. Lamont bas bighly en- 
tertained us, and we commend him without reserve to masculiue readers. 





a 


Hine Arts. 


RESTORATION AND DESTRUCTION IN FRANCE. 


It was the boast of the great founder of Imperial Government that he 
found a city of brick and left it of marble—a boast which a witty writer 
has represented a modern architect as perverting into finding a city of 
stone and leaving it of Roman cement. If the modern Augustus has 
done less in this line than his pemeee, we all know that he has done 
something far more practically usefal. He found a city crooked, and be 
will doubtless leave it straight. Straight streets are no contemptible in- 
etrument of Imperial policy. They are as valuable to the cause of or- 
der as a round table is to a council whose members are really to be equal. 
Ina city of crooked streets a barricade may be thrown up at every yard, 
and the powers that be may sigh in veia for Irish cannon warranted to 
shoot round a corner. But the hearts of all lovers of order must leap 
with joy at the thought of the ease with which the Saviour of Society 
could swetp the Rae de Rivoli or the Boalevard de Sebastop.] Ancieat 
Paris bad tor a whole millennium done nothing but batch conspiracies 
and revolations in those pestilent old crooked streets. A conspiracy and 
& revolution more successful than all the rest has determined to wipe 
out the memory of its predecessors and to hinder the possibility of any 

§ uccessors. Mr. Owen’s Socialist dream is to be realized, and under the 
Imperial sway men are to live in paralle peacefal and bappy. 
Ancient Paris is gone—at all! events it ie fast going. Before long not a 
brick will be left alive to testify what happened in 1572 or in 1851. A 
new and regenerate Paris is fast arising, uadefiled alike by the #eur-de- 
lys and by the of liberty—a Paris whose earliest associations will be 
redolent of the beneficent rule of the Third Napojeon, and whose earliest 
monuments will know no ornaments more veverable than the gilt N. and 
the Imperial eagle. 

Mr. G. G. Scots has said, with no less trath than bitterners, that peo- 
ple admire the Rae de Rivoli because they never cee it. They walk 
along it snd look at the Louvre, the Tuileries, aod the Taileries gardens. 
They do not go on the other side to contempla‘e the duloess and mono- 
tony of the great Imperial creation itself. Arctitecture doubtless there 
is none; but we have no business'to look for architecture. Nobody ex- 
pects fortifications to be either “ Classic” or “ Gothic.” The new streete 
of Paris serve their own and we mast not complain if they do 
not serve another purpose. Republic bad no need of chemists, and 
the Empire bas no need of architects. Bat the Empire bas great need of 





this is the highest praise that can be given to any restoration, but the 
world at large wants something a little more showy. 

What “Restoration” commonly means the antiquary knows only too 
well. The very name makeshim shudder. When a zealous rector threat- 
ens to “restore ” his charch, it sends a sort of creepiag feeling through- 
out his veins. We will not take the woret cases, where “ restoration” 
literally means “destruction ”—where the old building is destroyed 
and sometbing new is built in its place, or where such changes are made 
as utterly alter its character. Either of these processes may be per- 
feotly legitimate. It may be really necessary to destroy or to exten- 
sively alter an ancient building ; only in such cases let the process avow 
ite patare without disguise, and not cloak itself under the name of “ Res- 
toration.’’ The burden of proof doubtless rests on thore who propose 
innovations of such a kind, but we freely admit that there ere instances 
in which they may fully make out their case. It is a subtler poison of 
which we speak. We have before us cases of restoration which profess 
to be faithfal and accurate, bat which really bring about the most thorough 
destraction of all. The legitimate object of “* restoration ” is to preserve 
an ancient building, not to substitute a new one. Not an atom of new 
work should be inserted which is not required by absolute safety or by 
absolate decency. Now neither safety nor decency requires that the 
whole building should be made new ; neither do they demand that wher- 
ever a piece of ornamental work is the least bit mutilated, the old stones 
should be removed and new ones substituted, nor do they demand that 
the walls should be roraped and scored till the character of the ancient 
masonry is destroyed, and with it, in many cases, the history of the build- 
ing obliterated. At the same time, when a stoneis really decayed, 
really dangerous, by all means take it out and pat in a new one. Any- 
thiog is better than the vile process of flaying a building alive, paring 
the surface all over, and so diminishing the thickness of every wall, co- 
lumo, and mullioa—a process now going on in ite fall vilenese in the 
noble charch of St. Mary Redcliffe at Bristol. 

In England, we have had restoration enough and to spare, but of de- 
molition we have bad, for a good while past, comparatively little. It is 
not often that in Eoglacd a church or other ancient building is pulled 
down in sheer wantonness. In France, the two forms of destruction stalk 
forth side by side. An ancient building in France might almost as well 
be a ball or a patriot. The four-footed victim is tortured to death for 
the amasement of a beneficent Empress. His buman fellow-sufferer is 
silenced, fined, imprisoned, shipped off to Cayenne, or shot down in the 
streets, to secure the throne of a pateroal Emperor. Meanwhile the 
stone and mortar victims—the monuments of ante-Napoleonic days—are 
perishing alongside of them by one or other of two forms of destruction. 
—The buildiogs of ancient kings, and bishops, and princes—proud me- 
moriale, many of them, of monarchies and of republics now engulfed in 
the Parisian maelstrom—are every where vanishing from the earth. Some 
are levelled with the ground, others, by a more cruel fate, linger on un- 
der the hands of the restorer. The difference between the two is analo- 
gous to that between dyiog by the guillotine, and dying amid the tor- 
ments of Ravaillacor Dameins. Private men and public bodies vie 
with one another. A cotton-spinner bas levelled the Hall of the Con- 
queror at Lillebone—the muoicipality of Caen have stretched forth their 
bands to vex the noble Church which owes its foundation to the Con- 
queror’s Queen. Caen, indeed, seems the most guilty of all cities in this 
matter. It appears to be inhabited by what, to the eyes of an aotiquary, 
seem to be the two extremes of the haman race. It is the cradle of 
French archwology—the dwelliog-piace of the men who have done more 
than any other Frenchmen for their country, the home of the pen of De 
Caamont and of the pencil of Bouet. On the other band, it is given ovar 
to the municipal administration of the most ruthless of savages. That eo 
many of its noble churches are still fully desecrated is the fault partly of 
the Imperial, partly of the local Government. The grand Norman pile of 


| St. Nicholas, a parish church on the scale of a small cathedral, is filled with 


hay for the cavalry who are to invade ourselves, or whoever else may be 
marked out for the next turn. The Church of St. Stephen (not St. Stephen’s 
Abbey), a nearly equally noble example of later architectare, serves as a 
kind of market, and has been rescued from atter and wanton demolition 
only by a single vote in the Town Council. At the other end of the 
town stand, side by side, with a wide space between them, the very re- 
markable charch of St. Giles and the noble Abbey of Matilda. We be- 
lieve that, till lately, part of the later church was desecrated. It isa 
good work, doubtless, to clear out its defilements ; but the actaal form 
taken by the process is passing strange. The church of St. Giles is to be 
destroyed without the shadow of a pretext, and its congregation is to be 
removed into the nave of the abbey. Now, the domestic buildings of the 
abbey have been converted into a large military hospital—a parpore 
which seems at once to dictate the natural employment of the church. 
Moreover, the choir is actnally used by the Sisters of Charity, or other 
religious ladies (we are not sure as to their exact order), who are at- 
tached to the horpital. Why St. Giles should be pulled down, or how 
the abbey is to act at once as a parish church, nun’s church, and hospital 
chapel, altogether passes our facalties. But so itis. Demolition is to 
have its crael way at St. Giles’, while restoration is now having its yet 
more cruel way in the nave of the Abbey of the Holy Trinity. 

Let us go farther south. Not many years ago we saw wonderful 
domical cathedral of Perigueux. It was being “restored.” That is to 
say, the Romanesque capitals with their magnificent Corintbian foliage, 
sach as we have none in Eogland, were lying scattered upon the grouad, 
pronounced to be “ gi'és,” “ caseés,” “ abimés,” and we know not what 
else, because, it may be, one little leaf or volate was broken off from 
each. Very likely accurate copies may have been substituted ; possibly 
the ancient capitals themselves may have been in some mu- 
seam. Bat we do not want pretty new capitals in the church, and the 
old capitals in the maseum ; we want to see the ancient ornaments 
Perigueax cathedral in Perigueux cathedral, and nowhere else. It is in 
these e buildings, veoerable rather than strictly beautiful, and 
where the main value lies ic the retention pf the actual stones and mor- 
tar of a distant that the ravages of the demon of “ restoration” are 
most of ali to be Seplored. 

Go farther still. The Charch of Bagnéres de Luchos, a voorep 
building with double aisles, was, when we saw it, in the very act of be- 
ing destroyed to make room for a building in the same style, only with 





* | regret to ssy an Englishman is here alluded to. 


single aisles. Possibly single aitles may be more convenient, but why 





the great master and his lesser imitators. Ancient Paris has been esacri- | bistory of Europe. Return to Paris—see St. Ger 
Ancient Caen is vanished before a spirit of | Metropolitan Church itself, adorned as it were b 
of demolition. Aquila non capit muscas, | bangers. Go on to Rouea—marvel 
ane | When an Emperor destroys, be destroys on a grand scale. Nay, as Sir | Look at St. Ouens itself—the front 
while scrutinising with intelligence many a current historic tale | Thomas More tells us that it is sia to belie the Devil, we mast not con- | design is actually preserved. It might have been leit alona, 
ceal the fact that Siva has once, at least, become incarnate in the like- | have been finished according to the design ; but moderna Fre: 

ness of Vishnu—that the destroyer of Paris has appeared in the character | despised either of those humble courses. A bran new front has arisen, 
| of the preserver of Dax. The Roman walls of that city bad been doomed | with two spires so unbappily proportioned, that, without 


y whose destruction is called for by 


We have | no practical need. So at Toulouse we heard of a scheme to finish the 
| gone tbrough the whole length of tbe land, from the Norman shore to | comparatively modern cathedral by destroying the ancient nave built in 

tbe Garcon mountains, and everywhere we bave seen the same agents of | the old native style of the province, 
| 


by those sovereign C - 
louse, who bave won for themselves —y eee and ane ~ ah, the 
main’s Abbey and the 
y the hands of paper- 
at the iron spire of the Cathedral. 
was leit imperfect, but the original 
or it might 
nch art bas 


1 a any dignity of 
their own, they exactly measure, and thereby in a great 
effect of the matchless central tower. . r aren ae 

Perhaps we are not better than our neighbours ; bat it is somethiag to 
find that we are not worse. Such a piece of wantua barbarism as the de- 
molition of St. Giles at Caen would hardly be tolerated in any Eaglish 
town. We have heard before now a ory for the demolition of St, War. 
garet’s at Westminster ; but this bas always been urged from some mis- 
taken notion of giving a better effect to St. Peter's. The destraction of 
St. Giles is simply uncalled for on every ground. The ancient builders 
commonly knew what they were about when they placed two churches 
any! together 5 Sos re Giles stands so far from Matilda’s Abbey that the 
wo in no way interfere with one another, an@ indeed hardly gr 
gether.—Sat. Review. ; sie 

a 
MR. FROUDE AND THE VIRGIN QUEEN. 


The reader has rot forgotten the remarkable “story” touching Queen 
Elizabeth that appeared in our columns of June 29, and that was fol- 
lowed, in the next week's paper, by a protest against his allegations 
The current number of Fraser’s Magazine returns however to the charge 
which fact a London contemporary thus announces and disposes-of, 

Mr. Froude, in Fraser, returns to his charge against Queen Elizabeth, 
publishing the doccments upon which he relies. They certainly prove 
that the Bishop of Aquila, the Spanish eavoy in London, reported to his 
master that the Queen was in love, or worse, with Lord Robert Dadley, 
that che ‘iad promised to marry him, that ehe expected the death of Amy 
Robsart, and that the Protestant party were inclined to compel her to 
name a Protestant heir to the throne. They may also prove, though not 
so completely, that the bishop was not deliberately lying. But they do 
not prove by any means that the queen ever intended to marry the Earl 
of Leicester, that she was a the marder of Amy Robsart, or that 
Cecil was ever disloyal to his mistress, except in contemplating a certain 
course in a contingency which never occurred. 

Against the first charges we have, on Mr. Froude’s own showing, first, 
the distinct statement of the queen when she eupposed herself on her 
deathbed ; secondly, the bishop’s own belief repeatedly stated by bim- 
self, that she would cheat Lord Robert after alt ; aod thirdly, the un- 
questionable, and to our minds unanswerable, fact that she, a Tador, 
uever carried out the purpose for which she had waded through crime. 
She never did marry the peer for whom she had connived at a murder. 
We cannot in this summary go piece by piece through the letters, but 
they certainly seem to us to bear out the explanation placed on the 
queen’s conduct by the popular instinct. She had a silly, perhaps an ex- 
treme, fondness for Leicester, and like all queens—who are obliged by 
the necessity of their podtion to make the advances—ehe was v 
indecorous ia her display of attachment, an indecorum, however, whi 
did not extend, as she said, to“ aught unseemly.” Leicester was the 
head of the Catholic party, and Elizabeth, conscious that ber throne de- 
pended on her own legitimacy, straggled to conquer a passion which she 
felt to be inconsistent with the triumph of the Protestant caase. Daring 
the struggle, Cecil, a ferveat Protestant, talked treason in the Protestant 
interest, and when it was over, served her as queen never yet was served. 
Leicester, meanwhile, incessantly kept up in the queen’s mind the idea 
that bis wife was in failing health aud must shortly die, and this idea 
ehe was always repeating in order to excuse herself to her owr consci- 
ence for ber love toa married man, We cannot perceive a phrase in the 
letters inconsistent with that explaaation which leaves the queen a weak 
but not consciously erring woman. 


i 
THE NEW SCIENCE OF PHONAUTOGRAPBHY. 


Among all the marvels of mechanical iogenuity which are daily being 
brought to perfection, none are more interesting than those which aim at 
the accomplishment of some task apparently requiring intellect, in ad- 
dition to mere mechanical dexterity, for its execution. I: is difficult to 
vonceive a mechanical operation which requires a greater exercise of in- 
tellect than that of verbatim reporting by means of shorthand. Yet 
even this art seems likely, before long, to be supplanted. For several 
yearsa French savan, M. L. Scott, bas been engaged in experiments on 
the fixation of sound upon a prepared tablet, in the same way as photo- 

apby fixes laminous images ; and has met with considerable success in 
this new art, which he bas named Phonautograpby. At the last sitting 
of the French Academy of Sciencer, a short communication was made by 
the discoverer, in cousequetce of the publication of some experiments in 
the same direction made by other gentlemen. This communication was 
devoted chiefly to a description of certa‘n illustrations laid before the mem 
bers, and would be unintelligible to the general reader without the dia- 
grams and a knowledge ot what had previously been accomplished by 
Mr. Scott. The subject, however, being of immense im nee, and 
a now to attract great attention, and baving oureelves watched its 
development for several years, as weil as having had many opportunities 
of inspecting the photographic representations of sound autographivally 
recorded by Mr. Scott’s iastrament, a short account of what bas already 
been done by thie physicist will perhaps be considered of interest. : 

The problem which firet required solution was the artificial construc- 
tion of an ear, by means of tubes and diaphragms, so as to imitate, as 
nearly a3 possible, the human ear in its power of collecting sounds of 
every degree of intensity, and transmitting them to a delicate membrane 
placed at the extremity. After numerous essays an apparatus was con- 
structed which the above qualifications ; the membrane was 
seen to vibrate visibly, and in a different manner, with each audible 
sound or note ; and if a pen or style were fastencd to this membrane, its 
point would trace the wonderfully beautiful and complicated carves and 
circles appertaining to the elements of sound. The next difficulty con- 
sisted in finding a sensitive surface upon which this style could mark the 
imprint of its movements ; for the vibrations of the serial pen were so 
delicate that if any appreciable force were required to effect the tran- 
scription, the resistance would at once stop ail movement. This diffi- 
culty was at last overcome by employing « strip of thin paper, upon 
which was deposited a film of lampblack obteined from the smoke of 
burning bodies. This sensitive surface is carried along by clockwork 

y, in front of the vibrating style, so that the successive movements 

the latter shall not impinge one on the other, when the result is a se- 
ries of lines written on the paper, composed of the most complicated 
systems of curves, and forming natural autograph of the producing 


sounds. 

Of course it will be aoderstood that the above is intended more as a 
brief outline of the priociple of Mr. Scott’s instrument, then as an exact 
description of its individual details. In reality, especially in the one re- 
cently made, it is far more complicated than would be imagined from 
this brief sketch ; but the phonographs aced by it are marvellously 

lect. Every separate source of sound bas aa individuality of its own. 
sounds of different musical instruments, for instance, are easily dis- 
tinguished from one another, aod from the human voice. This latter, 
moreover, gives different traces, according to its character—the sweet, 
soft voice of a female, especially when singing, being characterised by 


of | great beauty and barmony in the curves impreseed on the paper; in 


those by the harsher voice of a man, the curves are larger and 

more rugged looking ; whilst in a sbriek or a shout, or ia the harsh dis- 

cordant svands of instruments, the waves are irregular, aneqaal, and bro- 
ken up into secondary vibrations of all of amplitade. 

An oration, delivered with varying ity, and with the pitch of the 

y in different parte, has a very striking sppear- 

Rapidly spoken parts bave the curves crowded 

together, whilst in others they are widely separated. The loud tones of 





the voice are shown by the written waves rising to perhaps half-an-inch 
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or more in height, whilst the low tones are not more than the eighth of 
an icch bigh ; the modalations of the voice are thus shown very beauti- 
fully by the varying height of what may be called the letters of sound. 

The fact of being able to make spoken sounds record themselves per- 
mansatly on paper is of itself most singalar aad astonishing ; but if it is 
ever developed, as the inventor says it shortly will be, to sufficient per- 
fection to enable it to take down speeches which may be written off ver- 
bati, it is difficult to imagine the importance of the discovery, whether 
it be in respect to the unimpeachable accuracy of the process, the en- 
tire absence of trouble and expense in reporting any articalate sounds, 
or the great eaving of the time and the exhaustiag labours of our Parlia- 
mentary reporters.—London Review. 

ee 
PUNCH’S MOTHER’S “ CATECHISM.” 


| 
Designed for the instruction of the rising generation, and corrected up to the latest 


authoruies. 

Q. My child, come here, and listen tome. - 

A. I come, dear Mamma, but [ do not recognise the propriety of you 
calling me your child. I belong to the State, to which you are respon- 
sible for my education. 

Q. I admit that, my dear, and therefore I propose to question you 
upon some of the branches of knowledge. What is History? 

A. A mass of dub‘ous traditions coloured by individual prejudices. 

Q. What, then, is the ase of studying it? : ; 

A. That we may be able to contradict, by the aid of one writer, any 
statement sought to be forced upon us by another. 

Q. Give me some instances of this contradictory process. 

A. With pleasure, dearest Mamma. - 

Q. Have you, then, more than one Mamma? “ Dearest” implies com- 


ison. 
ar I admit the inaccuracy, for which affection must be my apology. 

Q. A sufficing one. We will now proceed with our lesson. Why was 
William the Second cafled Rafus? : 

A. Not, as ignorantly believed, from the colour of his hair, which is 
known to have been black, nor because in his reign a roof was put on 
Westminster Hall. 

Q. How was he killed? 

A. Not by Walter Tyrell, who was never near the part of the Forest 
where the king fell. . 

Q. Has not the story of Richard tearing out the lion’s heart been ex- 

loded ? 
4 A. Yes, but improperly. Popular tradition was partially accurate, 
bat the animal was a tiger, which had escaped from a travelling col- 
lection, and had devoured a favourite white deer belonging to Queen 
Berengaria. 

Q. Did Jobn marder his nephew, Arthur? 

A. No, they were most affectionately attached, and the king had sent 
Artbur a basket of nectarines on the day he died, probably from a fall 
out of window. 

Q. Is the celebrated scene of John signing the Great Charta fictitious? 

A. Eatirely. The copies were eent to his hotel in a tia box, aod he 
affixed the signatures while being shaved by his valet. Marks of lather 
are still found on two of them. 

Q. Was the youth of Henry the Fifth as gay as has been described ? 

A. On the contrary he was remarkably holy and austere, and bis 
nightly visits to the hospitals to relieve the sick, have been perverted 
into’ the revellings described in a volume assigned to Shakspeare. 

Q. You eay “ assigned” —why? 

A. Because the whole of the plays and poems so long believed to have 
been Sbakspeare’s were written by Lord Southampton with the aid of 
Sir Christopher Hatton, and they used as a nom de plume the name of an 
obscure actor. 

Q. Did Queen Elizabeth order the execution of the Queen of Scots? 

A. Mary was never executed at all—Elizabeth’s love for her cousin 
forbad it—a show was made to deceive the public and discourage the 
disaffected—and Mary, under the name of Isabel Fontanges, lived for 
many afterwards, and died at Rouen. 

Q Had James the First an antipathy to the sight of a sword? 

A. No, it isa slander. He was a good swordsman, and wounded the 
Chevalier St. George ia a duel, ia which the king was incog. 

Q. What was the meaning of Charles the First's celebrated “Re- 
member ?” 

A. He used no such word. He said “ December,” thereby predicting 
the month in which Cromwell, like bimeelf, should appear at the place of 

tion. 


execa 

Q. Good child. ae like to go and play? 

A. I thank you, dear Mamma, for the expression of your approbation, 
but I would, with your sanction, prefer to devote an hour to the study of 
Mr. Buckle’s “ History of Civilisation.” 

— QL 


ROTTEN-ROW AND ITS RIDERS. 


Twopennyworth of rush-bottomed chair at the Wellington end will 
answer your purpose from 12 to 2 or from 5 to 7 P.M. on any fine day, 
acd is the cheapest aod far the most amusing exhibition in the metropolis. 
It is a matier of serious speculation with me whether Rotten-row derives 
its name from the holl its pl , the characters or fortanes 
of its frequenters, or the badoess of the road. There is no bollowness in 
its pleasures to me, who pass in review the royalty, the statesmen, the 
warriors, the idlers, the pickpockets, the beauty, the innocence, and the 
unblushing impudence of 1861. From my easy corner, where I sit with- 
out any fear of falling off, such as is sure to harass equestrian swells, if 
they only know their danger, I see heroes and heroines of every size, age, 
and. coniitioa. 





A cloud of dust, and out come three blooming faces, radiant of coun- 
try life and simplicity, if the family coachman in the broad gold 
band, and on the family cob, were not sufficient to proclaim those young 
ladies the daughters of a most respectable country gentleman, who has 
been teased iuto a house in Portiand-place for a month or six weeks. 
English women bave the privilege of looking well ic the day-time.— 
“ Here is a real lounger, on leave from the 4th Slashers, who are play- 
ing billiards at Manchester. His reios are on bie horse’s-neck, and, 
thinking not of bis danger amongst these holes on a straight- 
shouldered one with calf knees, nor of the lovely Mrs. Baker, to whom 
be swore eternal devotion last night at the opera in the absence 
of the unsuspecting B——, but of his own boots, and whether 
the old-fashioned straight-cut trousers and Wellingtons wasn’t the 
correct thing after all, only without straps, which obscure the in- 

—Here comes a blue coat aud brass buttons, a yellow waistcoat, 
white choker, and drab trousers, the property of a hale and hearty 
ee , an ex-M.F.H. and bis lovely daughter, on the otber side of 
whom site a present M.F.H., radiant in health, with a bouquet as big as 
a lord mayor’s coach.—Ip the thick of the crowd (which comes up at all 
paces from the Downing-street walk, heavy with cares of State, and the 

kling gallop of eighteen summers, on the governor's hack, with 
Coasia ‘om for an escort, who is just up from Oxford to play in the 
match,) I see a fat woman on horseback. Of all terrible things in the 
world a lady int on & White-legged chesnut is paiaful to behold, 
and is only tolerable in its necessitated slowness as a set off to the fidgety, 
flighty, dust provoking female with a wasp’s waist and temper and a flat 
hat, who, io her anxiety for observation, of which she bas her share, takes 
about two-thirds of the ride to herself.—bebiod her, at slow and solema 

, comes a bevy of young lords, unpaid atachés, representatives of the 
Fousebold brigade, and idlers in general, who are kaocking down repa- 
tations and enjoying the emall scandals of fashionable society as the deli- 


-cacies the season.—A pepe aversy | spooney on a cat-legged animal, 


which bas been let to him asa park hack, succeeds to these, fully per- 
suaded in bis own miud that the amiable Ninepins, who bas just seat a 
small pebble into his left eye, is a lady in ber own right ; and slowly and 
gravely, in the middle of vanity, flirting, and indecoram, rides the little 
black Bishop of Orthodoxford, with a sort of hard determination that the 
clever and lively cob be bestrides will find it a harder matter to dispose 
of bim than of most bishops, and an idea that if he fills his seat on the 
bench to his own satisfaction, be certainly fills the seat on the pigskin to 
the satisfaction of all. The performance is mach too good to be epirco 
pal, and ought to belong to no one but a hard-riding curate in a midland 
county. 

Several hundred more women and men in every sort of costame between 
Elizabeth aod Victoria complete the cheerful picture: Treasury 
lords, two-thirds of the House of Commons, in colours as indiscriminate 
as their politics ; and old Lord Deadmao, late of the Board of Control of 
the Indian Mutiny, with bis lemon-coloured kids, looking as neat and as 
diplomatically self-cufficient and youthful as he bas done the last thirt 
years, There is the mad doctor, with his little cape aad bis gauat quad- 
ruped, who must bave been born, and will certainly die, such as he now 
is. As the last of the lovely females quits the Row, in a lemon-coloured 
habit, followed by a spotted Arab ia epectacies, I take off my hat and 
wave ber a cheerful adieu. She returns my salutation, as she says to her 


| friend in drab and a light green feather, just load enough to be heard, 

| “Emily, darling, there's that charming Mr. Smith whom we met last 
night at the M’Taggert’s.” But Mr. Smith is too old a bird to be caught 
with chaff of that quality, Turing my back on the Poet Laureate, on 
some yellow trousers and claret coats, on children in knickerbockers, on 
a distinguished foreigner with a white bat and a black face, and oa the 
King of Masulipatam and his two tawny sons, who look like the last of 
Eastero indulgence and misrale, I take my leave for the present, certain 
of finding oo my returo pretty mach the same assemblage of virtue and 
fasbion at a la‘er hour, with the additional treat of seeing those indus- 
trious, honey-making bees, the fathers aod beothers, who become gentle- 
men at large about 5 P. M., and a swarm of city clerks and Goveroment- 
office officials, who are paying during the moroing with hard labour for 

| the horses their sisters and wives bave been riding —London paper. 


| ——— 
} A TOTALLY USELESS APPEAL. 


| We are not so insane as to expect that a fashion which has once taken 
root among the ladies can be either preached or written down—no, not 
| if all the orators ia the world and ali the goose-quills that ever were 
plucked were to be engaged in the task. We appreciate too thoroughly 

the strength of that inert force which some call firmness, and others ob- 
stinacy, to expect that any pl trances, let alone sneers, 
inuendos, or jibes, upon such serious matters as skirts and petticoats, 
will be provocative of anything but that lofty scorn with which the fair 
resent aoy interference with matters within their own special province. 
Kuowing this, however, we still presame to offer one or two serious ob- 
| servations, in the faint hope that a few ladies of influence in such matters 
may be induced to perpend the matter seriously, and consider whether it 
is worth while to persevere in a fashion which is weekly, nay daily, caus- 
ing a frightful sacrifice of human life. 

The eubject is not one to be joked about. It is far too ghastly for 
that. Caricatures bave been levelled against this hideous fashion—but 
in vain. Ladies with skirts of mighty amplitude have been represented 
straggling through doors too narrow to admit them, into carriages too 
smal! to contain them, and over stiles too lofty to be ascended without a 
display that could scarcely have been calcalated upon. The comic 

raughtsmen bave laboured in vain; they have had nothing bat their 
toil for their pains, The ladies bave quietly resolved not to be laeghed 
out of their whim ; and skirts, instead of growing smaller, have grown 

larger, ever larger, until at last they have attained proportions beyood 
which it would seem impossible to go, if the word “ impossible’ were 
not erased from the femiaine vocabulary. 

Perbaps, if this were a mere westbetical question, we could afford to 
let italone. Bad fashions die out soon enough if they are only left an- 
disturbed, and it is nctorious that opposition to such matters only per- 
petuates the objectionable thing. It may be that if the men had quietly 
resolved to say nothing about crinoline, the hideous cages which expand 
the skirts of our wives and daughters so as to double the prices of their 
dresses, which conceal the graces of the loveliest forms, aad enable the 
most ungraceful anatomies to pass off for Venuses of Milo undetected, 
would bave long since ceased to offend the eye and the sense of what is 
decorous and proper. Unhappily, however, this course has not been 
adopted. Crinoline bas been opposed in every way, and the opposition 
bas ioflated the nuisance to an extent which bas now become perfectly 
intolerable. lLatolerable is the word which we use advisedly, because, 
although the evil might be patiently borne with as a mere question of 
taste, when we fiad Death lurking behind the expanded skirt, when we 
detect the Destroyer grinning between the boops that gape like the riba 
of a skeleton, we certainly feel justified in saying that the question is far 
beyond the reach of joking. 

e have said that the fatal results of this fashion are of weekly, al- 
most daily occurrence. How many unrecorded mishaps take place 
which are never reported in the papers, we cannot well know ; bat no 
doubt they far exceed in numbers those which appear io priot. Withio 
our own experience we have heard of broken and sprained legs caused by 
tripping up in these steel man-traps. Sach accideats are not, however, 
fatal ; bat of those which actually cause death there are, unhappily, too 
many. The maover in which line kills its victims is curiously va- 
rious. How many poor, shrieking wretches have met their death ia its 
terrible embrace. confined as in a machine of torture, the flames torment- 
ing them both witbin aud without, and the ample skirt converted into an 
instrument of death more orael than the pile of fagots around the 
Smithfield stake! Bat this is not the only way in which criaoline deals 
with its victims. A young lady, the daughter of a cotton epinner, ea- 
tered ber father’s factory. The expanded skirt was caught by a revolv- 
ing wheel, and the next instant the poor creature’s brains, beaten out 
agaiost the ceiling, were scattered about the place. Another lady, the 
wife of a clergyman, fell down, and one of the steel wires, broken by the 
accident, pierced her body and killed her. A third killed not herself, 
but an unfortunate sailor who bappened to be standing close to the muz- 
ale of a charged cannon when the lady was passing : ber skirt caught the 
trigger of the piece and fired it off. These are only a few of the various 
ways in which crinoline destroys its victime. 

be newspapers of the past week contain at least two melancholy ex- 
amples of sacrifice to this demon of Fashion. The wife of the great 
American poet, Longfellow, was seated in her library, her two children 
at ber knees, takiog impressions of seals with buraing wax. Her ample 
skirts by some accident caught fire, and the terrible catastrophe was con- 
summated. Sbrieking, she rushed forth, only tomake the mischief worse. 
The flames got under the clothes, and, even when belp came, it was of 
no avail, for crinoline makes it impossible to eave its victims by the old 
plan of rolling them on the groand until the fire is extinguished. Having 
admitted the enemy, it guards it from attack, aod renders all efforts to 
drive it forth entirely fatile. The other case was a precisely similar ac- 
cident to the wife of an English solicitor. 

And, after all, what is there to be urged in defence of this fatal gar- 
ment of Nessus, but Fashion? Degrading word! Fashion means change ; 
instability of mind ; absence of all principles of propriety and taste. 
None but a simious or imitative people could have a tashion. To those 
who act according to reasonable laws, the proper course for a people ob- 
viously is to ascertain the costume best fitted to the climate in which 
they live, their babits and pursuits, and their physical cooformation. 
Having ascertained that, it should be immutable. To be logical, a na- 
tion should have a costame, a style of archit @, @ national diet, and 
a homogeneous language. To clothe himself, build himself a dwelling, 
feed himeelf most beneficially, and express himeelf perfectly, are the 
prime duties of man. Is Fashion—which is change—compatible with 
this? Certaioly not. Fashion is but a false and fickle godders, set up 
for the benefit of her high priests, the tailors and milliners. She is a 
cruel goddess too, for, like Moloch, she makes many of her worshippers 
pass through the fire to her. When will some noble woman come among 
us, some Deborah, to overthrow the hideous idol 1— bid 


————=— 


Anca.®oLocicaL Instrrvre ; Stuart Retics.—The Meeting this year, 
at Peterborough, was remarkably successful. It pcre | on face. 
day the 23rd ult. The Deaa of Peterboroagh received the Members and 

trieads of the Institate in the evening, aad the pleasare of the Conversa- 

zione was beighteued by the very excellent singing of choristers placed 

in the Gallery of the Hall. A pleasant walk across the Deanery Gar- 

den, passing a mound, led to the College Training School, which the 

temporary Teaco had been formed, and which, for this occasion, was 
brilliantly lighted by gar. 

Among the most attractive of the numerous treasures may be men- 
tioned the following :—The gold sg | and cracifix which belonged to 
Mary Stuart, exhibited by Mr. P. H. Howard, of Corby Castle. The 
gauze veil, embroidered with letters of gold, which Mary were at her 
execution, was contributed by Sir J. Cox Hippesiey, Bart. 1¢ was given 
| to the Countess of Arundel, and subseq ly belonged to Cardinal 

York. The gold Daroley betrotbal ring marked HENRI'L-DARNLEY'1565, 
the date of ber marriage, was contributed by Mr. Edmund Waterton. 
The ring is stated to have been fouod near Fotheringhay Castle. Mr. 
Howard, of Corby Castle, also forwarded other relics of the Stuarts of 
considerable importance, and among them portraits of the Young Pre- 
tender and bis wife, together with aa interesting oil painting on a small 
scale of Cardinal York in bis robes, the face being seen in three-quarter. 
Sir Philip Malpas De Grey a. Bart., M.P., also exhibited a well- 
painted profile of the Young Pretender taken at his best period of life. 
The same owner exhibited the George and the deep blue ribbon, now 
quite black, which Prince Charles Edward constantly wore. They were 
inclosed in a frame, togetber with a document autheaticating them and 
sized, “ Roma questo di 20 Lugli 1816, Vicenzio Avocato Lupi.” Sir 
Philip Egertoa also contributed a very precious miniature, painted on 
copper, of Charles the First as he appeared daring the troubles which 
cloced his lite. He allowed bis beard to grow, and, instead of the weil- 
known peak on bis chio, the miniature displays a broad extent of grey 
bair contrasting singularly with the bair of his head, which retains its 
original very dark colour. At the back of the copper is a portrait of 
Bithop Juxcd, the falthfal friend who ettended hie royal master on the 





























scaffold. A very carious pictare of James the First as a boy was exhi. 
bited by the Hon. G. W. Fitzwilliam. This portrait was mB by 
Mary Queen of Scots to Sir William Fitzwilliam oa the morning of her 
execution, ia gratitude to him for the humane treatment she had met 
with during ber imprisonment at Fotheringhay Castle, whereof he wag 
governor. It is circular and inscribed #ratis sV® vi. A beautifall 
modelled bead of Charles the First, in alto-rilievo, but ridiculonsly 
mounted with four wings as a cherab, in a deep frame, was contributed 
by the Earl of Westmoreland from Apthorpe.— Atheneum. 


GRANDEUR Granpiy Transcripep.—The magnificent Donte of Mon. 
reale, Sicily, is to be fitly illustrated by the Rev. D. B. Gravina, on 
most magaificent scale, by eighty large imperial folio plates printed a 
chromo-lithography, with, as certain specimeas already completed show. 
the greatest care and accuracy of attention to the famous mosaics of 
this singalar building, the crowa of Norman Architecture. The archi. 
tectaral portioa wiil be incladed in these, of course. The author, who 
has resided for forty years in the Benedictine Monastery’ adjoiaing the 
Dome, bas given all his attention to the work he bas now nearly 
brought to a conclusion, and contributes a text explicatory of the sym- 
bolic ing of the embl of the colours, and of the sacred and pro- 
fane usages and toms, as delineated in the i The plates haye 
been partly qxecnigg by the author, partly by Sicilian artists. The pro. 
ceeds are to be de to building a school for poor children at Maid. 
stone. The date of the subject, about 1170, and the vast variety of ity 
mosaics, cannot but afford a means of iuteresting the public, especially 
as we find architects turning their atteation to mosaic as a meaus of de. 
coration ; and that there is considerable hope Sir Christopher Wren’s 
original intention of ifluminating the stark walls of St. Paul’s Cathedral 
with such materials may soon be carried out.—Jbid. 








Horses at a Prize Ssow.—Ia a double rank, fifteen in each, and 
facing outwards, they stretched right across the ring, and slowly and 
carefully did the jadges examine them one by one with a wary eye, and 
with no lack of patience, self-reliance, or decision did they pass from 
horse to horse, silently makiog cabalistic marks in their books, but hardly 
exchanging a word with each other till, at the’end of one hour and twenty 
minutes, the thirtieth was scrutinised ; then in rotation they came into 
the centre : a couple of walks, a couple of trots, and “Send the next ” 
was the order, till again gone through ; and now the several grooms 
all open-eared to hear if they again be wanted. Nos. 1,3, 7, 11, 14, and 
15 were only shouted, and came to the front; and “now achosen few 
alone the sport enjoy,’’ as, ranged abreast like the Horses of the Sun, they 
stood in for their fiaal struggle. No. 11 (Melton, a brown horse by 
Galaor) was soon dismissed again, and it was presently clear that a dark 
chesnut, The Hermit, 6 years, by Pilgrim, from Mr. Botterell’s, of Garton, 
anda bay, 5 years old, by Wild Hero, dam by Robinsou, belongiog to 
Mr. Lambert, of Wauldby, found least favour with the judges. The race 
was now between three—Mr Jewison’s brown five-year-old, with four 
white socks, by Poyaton, dam by Wigginthorp, winner of a jamping prize 
at Yedingham two days before ; Mr. Masgrave’s white-stockinged grey, 
4 years old, Augur colt Neck or Nothing—our special pet at i 
Mr. Botterell’s dark chesnut The Emerald Isle, by Mameluke, dam by 
Sir Hercules (the Leeds winner). Mr. Jewison’s horse was fouad want- 
ing io power and ia form and position of his fore-legs, and so they “ highly 
commended ” him—and now came “the tug of war.” It was pretty ap- 
parent that two of the beach leant to the chesaut, whilst the other weat 
for the grey; again and again they walked them down once more ; again 
and agaio did Mr, Thos. Parrington point out (as it seemed to us) the 
bigger knees, the stronger hocks, the deeper ribs, the fiaer quality of leg 
of the eon of Augur—bat without avail. Mr. Woed (from ittana) was 
thought to waver a little ; bat Mr. Hall (from Darham) stood firm te 
the long flast chesnat with his showy top, and his fae springy quarters, 
which he was perpetually lashing out with. So great was the interest 
now that a dead sileace prevailed around the ring, and a'pio might have 
been heard to fall, when at this momeat the inevitable brass band struck 
up “ Kiss me quick aud go;” and though we felt we wished them at 
Jericho, it would seem to bave broken the spell and settled the verdict 
—and the long white belt of ribbon, the badge here of victory, was banded 
to the chesout. Nearly the same field came in again for Mr. Hall’s cup, 
and of course this time it was all but a foregone couclasion. They 
“highly commended” the gallant grey, and also a bay (Flatcatcher) 
horse of Mr. E. Holmes, with fine action ; and the white ribboa en- 
— - neck of The Emerald Isie, but we felt we could not say with 

- Give me but what that girdle bound ; 
Take all the rest the sun goes round ! 
for our affections were still with the white ed Augur. The 
never meet again in sach a ring—the peal ny being ood nore to Me 
Batty, and the grey going. vid Mr. R. H. Philipps (who gets all the good 
ones,) to the King of Sardinia, for a couple of hundred, or, to give the 
version we heard at the ringside—“ He’s ganning t’marrer, is t’grey, to 
t’Kiog of Sardalia, for fower hoondred pooands.” “Is be thar? well ’tis 
a boony bit o’ mooney, bat he’s a wealthy beast, and fittin to carry on: 
king ; and I ‘ar said ‘ard Simeon woold na be very very good tobay oa” 
And so doubtless thought the Dake of Ratland when he asked him the 
tice at Leeds, and received for answer “ 1000 guineas.” Tis fair to say, 
owever, Mr. Musgrave did not know bis customer, and afterwards apolo- 
gised.— London paper, August 3. 


KinsaLe Recarra ; 4 Srirr Breeze —The aspect of the morning was 
most gloomy, and about mid-day it commenced to blow almost a burri- 
cane—tbas baulking the hope which many lovers of aquatic eports cher- 
ished of eojoying a pleasant day. Notwithstanding, however, the un: 
pitious state of the weather, and the fact that several yachts which 
eft Queenstown on the previous day bad to return, still, never on 
any previous occasion was there assembled witbia the Old Harbour of 
Kinsale a finer collection of yachts than on Monday last. The town was 
qaite alive with the numbers of all classes, who poured into it from Cork, 
as well as from all parts of the surrounding country. 

The first race, aunounced for ten o’clock, open to yachts of not leas 
than 10 tons and not exceeding 15 tons, did not take piace, owing to the 
heavy sea, and was postponed until the following day. 

The second race, at twelve o'clock, was for the Members’ Prize, achal- 
lenge cup, value 50 guineas, presented by Sir Joha Arnott, with £20 
added ; to be the property of the person winning it twice ; open to mem- 
bers of Royal yacht clabs; time, half a minute per ton. For this race 
the following yachts started :—Lurline, 41 tons, T. C. Atkins, Esq. ; 
Glance, 36 tous, Andrew Dancan, Esq. ; Secret, 33 tons, T. D. Keogh, Esq. ; 
aud Syd, 38 tons, Sir John Arnott. 

It was blowing a whole gale of wind, but the start was magnificent. 
The yachts went off beautifully. In a little time the Lurline took the 
lead ; Glance second, closely followed by the Sybil and Secret. They all 
kept well together, and in nearly this position, uatil rounding the Ball- 
man buoy, when a beavy sea struck the Lurline, and she, in company with 
the Secret, had to return, The Glance and Sybil still kept well together, 
when a sudden squall tame on, and carried away the Sybil’s boom aod 
gaff, and she was forced to returo also, thus allowing the Glance to con- 
tinge the race alone, and finally come in a wianer, she having gone over 
the whole course in less than three hours. Her master aod crew deserve 
great credit for their daring and excellent handling. It was completely 
“ peck or nothing’’ rounding the last flag-boat. 





Tue Coac-O1. Trave or New Bronswickx.—In the year 1860, 14,002 
tons of Albert Coal were exported from New Brunswick to Boston 
Portland, for the purpose of manufacturing a fine description of barning 
oil, commonly known as Albertine Oil. This coal is probably the most 
valuable in the world, and is sold at the wharf at Hillsborough, N. B., for 
$15 per ton. It produces upwards of 100 gallons of crade oil, or about 75 
gailons of refined oil of the most superior quality, per too. A company 
was organized some years ago in St. Joho for manufacturing Albertine 
oil from this coal, aud up to the preseat time it bas not only supplied 
the New Branswick market, but has =——— considerable quantities to 
Nova Scotia, Prince Edward Island, Ca 

Another company was recently organized in St. Jobn for the purpose 
manufacjariog barning oil from sehale, or schist, which is found in great 
abu e in Albert County. Ia consequence, however, of the immense 
quantities of well-oil being discovered in the United States, and the Gov- 
eroment of that country having recently im under their new Tariff, 
a duty of ten per cent. per gallon on coal-oil, instead of 15 per cent. ad 
valorem, as formerly, this company, afier investing a large amount of 
capital, has beea under the necessity of abandoning the manufactare of 
oil for the preseat.—Halifax Morning Journal, August 5. 


Tue Devit at Conrv.—About a fortnight ago the quiet town of Corfa 
was startled one night by the appearance of bie Satealo Majest . Men 
fied ia all directions, women fainted, and children cried, but the 
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of the end of the world ; but, as to its being a hoax, that was out of the 
question. Bat it was a boax, aod carried too far, for some women be 
esme dangerously ill, aud it is said one died of fright. The police, who 
are remarkable in Corfa for their stupidity and cowardice, were ordered 
to take him, and ded in surr ding bim, on which he blew fire 
from his mouth, and the police vanished in every direction. The officers 
of the garrison watched in the stree's for him, but he did not care to 





geome across them, and kept out of the way till they had retired. This) 


went on for three or four vights, when he sudd ppeared, and a 
the same time wn officer of the navy, who had been turned out of the ser- 
vice for miscouduct, and who was waitiog at Corfu for a passage home, 
jeft the is!and in a steamer, There is now very litile doubt that he per- 





sonated the devil; at least he is suspected of it. The “ get ap” was | 


capital—the usaal horas and tail, and ao apparatus on his feet by which 
he was able to increase bis b-ight to seven tect, aud dimiaish it again to 
bis ordinary statare.—Galignani. 

Darova Frence Encrveerixe Exrertment.—The Straits of Messina 
are destined to uodergo wa operation (vn the part of a Freach eogineer) 
somewhat akin to the daring experiment of the Menai bricge, but of a 
different character. The.e are no projecting cliffs that woald enable 
Charybdis to communicate with Scylla athwart a tubular shaft bung in 
mid air, over “ the musts of some tall admiral ;” besides, as a lice of 
railwey across the Channel is the object in view, an artificial ascent and 
iaclice is out of the question, but a gigantic pair of swivel pontoons 
nearly on @ level wita high water is held to be perfectly practicable, and 
the engineer, M. Oudry, nas already demonstrated that ia bis lately 
achieved bridge over au arm of the sea at Brest. Between that naval 
arseoal and the oppos'te pvint at R-couvrance there rolls the tidal es- 
tuary, called Peafeid Iulet, across which be bas thrown two sheet-iron 
tabes, exch 254 feet long, resting forsupport each oo a central fulcrum 
or swivel, sustained by two piles of grauite, in diameter measuring 36 
cubic fee’, the weight of each j»iot of the movable bridge being about 
three milion pounds, yet such is the weil poised and accurate mechan- 
ism of this enormous structare, that a couple of men can swing roaud 
and recoonect the bridge, a* if it were mere watchwork oa the priaciple 
of bor zontal movement. — Paris letter. 


Cobess. 
PROBLEM No. 658. By Isaac 8. Loyd, New York. 
BLACK. 




















WHITE. 
W hite to play, and checkmate in three moves. 





Sotvrion To Pzosieu No. 657. 
dte. 6 


1 QwQRré ch K teQ7 
2g B, ch K ike Q 
3 Kt to Kt 3, checkmate. | 


M. Kolisch, as is now pretty well known, left this country, on bis return to 
Paris, about a fortnight ago. In taking a review of his Ps career in Eng- 
fand, we cannot bat see that it was a decided success. We now intend, in a 
few words, to sum up the ristics of his play, and give our opinion 
thereon. Kolisch’s game is exceedingly steady ; indeed, conspicuously free 
from errors and mistakes : it eviaces a copious i tive or im \ginati wer, 
together with a boldness in putting bis combination to a crucial test, that 
shows a thoroughly well-grounded self-reliance. The one defect in Kolisch's 
play is said to be a not unfrequent excessive sluwness—a fashionable but odious 
ality in chess, against which every really fiae player ought to set his face. 
Froagh K>»lisch does not appear to us to possess the ease nor unerring accuracy 
nor the uncquall.d comprehensiveness of the American, he yet 
strikes cs as in an equal rank with any other player with whose powers 
we are familiar. To compare him with Ander-sen, for instance, Kolisch has 
not certainly as yet given us the German master's rich chains of beaotital and 
ged cumbinativos; but in average positions he di-plays equal tenacity, 
ratility, and resource, and is,on the whole, more steady ; and this greater 
freedom from oversights, although probably attributable to the entbusiastic 
assiduity and laborious energy ©. y uth, is of equal weight with any other 
quality, especially ia With A it is kaown that Kolisch di- 
Wded ten games evealy ; aad, witn the other distinguished German players 
with whom he has conteaded, the young Hungarian has hid the best of it. In 
playing at odds, Kolisch has done exveediagly well, and exaibited great and 
ur 





A 





ingenuity. Whilst upon this subject we must revert to his success with 
. Praser at toe odds of the Kt, for the purpose of mentioning what we were 
Rot aware of when we meationed his success ia a late number. It ought to be 
stated that in every g*me which Mr. Fraser lost at the odds he accepted the 
Muszio Gambit, nut being at the same time familiar with the defence. Of 
three other games, at other openings, at the sum: odds, Mr. Fraser woa two 
aad drew on. We voofess we taink the persi-tence ia giviag one’s opponent 
the Muzio attack equal to reducing the odds by one-half — Eagilish paper. 


To Connesronpents.—S. B. In the Match of nine games between Mr. Pindar 
aad Mr. Biackourne, the former scored five consecutive games. Mr. B. requests 
another trial of skul. 





The following GAME was played recently at Manchester by Mr. E. Pindar 
aad Mr. J. H. Biackburue, & young amateur of unusual promise. 


KING'S KNIGHT'S GaMBrT. 





Black (B.) White (P.) Black (B.) White (P.) 
1PtwK4 PtoKé4 12 Rto B?2 PtoK Kt4 
TPwK BA P tes P 13 Pwo K Kt3 Ktto K Ki 3 
3K KtwBsS PwQst i4 Kt tks B P tks Kt 
4PtxweP Bwy3 15 P tks P RwkK 
§BwBéa Bto K Kts 16 Rtoht2(a) RwKS8&,ch 

6 Castles K Kit K?2 17 KwB2 QtwK2 
TPmQge Casues 18 PtoBS5 Q Kt to K B3(b) 
8QKtwB3 KttoK B4 19 P tks Kt B P tks P 
PQwQs Q KtwQ?2 20 Reo K Kt RwKB 
WQKtw K4 Breks Kt 21 BwK3 R tks B 

il Btks B KttoR5 White wins (c) 

(a) A fatal error. B to Q 2 was the correct move, when we should be in- 


A 

Clined to take black’s game tur chuice.—(b) The loss of king's knight is a mat- 
of sup as pared with the opportauity thereby afforded 
bringing queen's ro +k iato play.—(c) For the reasun that should he take R 
With Q, white pleys Kt to Kt 5, giviag doable check to botn king and queen ; 
on the other band shoud he move queen elsewhere, white still plays Kt to 

Kt 6, check, and contiaues 23. Q to K 6, check, giving checkmate on the next 
ty i The termination of this game is very pretty, and remarkably well played 

r. Pindar. 














Severs sot Just—lIo the Journal des Debais, 
Scientific article, by Mr. Bavioet, which eods with these wo 
to the fact that no vational m vument bas been raived to Newton by we 
Boglish :—“ Docs not Engiend tear that the entire family of European 
Dations ebould be bef r-bund with ber in this piousduty? Does she not 
fear lest a monume:t should be raised to bim, by whom ali buman na- 
ture so justly sets such sture, and tbat on it should be inscribed — 

“A Newta, 





“ De Ouniecs.”—A company is vow forming in Manchester to supply 
Londoa witb more “ commod:ous” omoitu-es by the time the Grea: Ex- 
Commences next yeor. The great diff rences that now exist be- 

tweeo a Loudon omvive- and a Maochbester ove are cousiderably ia fa- 
Vour of the latter. There is more room in them: there is more g!uss in 
the sides, and consequently more light: there is n0 dour, therefore more 





air : the steps are low and wide, rend-ring aace it or descent easy, with a 
handsome howd or pen'-booge to c wer the tutrance, aud forming a shel 
ter for the conduc'or, who hus p'enty of siauding room, instead of bing 
perched on a “ monkey board.” He commuuicates with the driver by a 
gong placed under the foot board of the latter, and having a pall at the 
back of tbe vehicle. The driver bus a lever at his feet, by abich he ap- 
plies a break to the wheels, to assiat the borses in stopping the machiue : 
this, no doubt, prevents a vast deal of wear and tear in horseflesh and 
haroess : iodeed, the latter article is reduced to the smallest possible 
quaotity. A bridle (geaerally withoat bilakers), reias, coliar, with 
hames and traces, are all that is used. Three hors-s abreast are the pre- 
vailing fa-hios, although sometimes a “ leader” is added. The access to 
the roof is rendered {easy by means of well cousteucted ladders or 
steps, at each side, at the back of the "bus. 





Carratn’s Svow's Arctic Exrxpiriox —Capt. Soow writes to explain 


| the present state of the Andeavour, and of bis proposed voyage to the 


Arctic Seas, ia search of the lust Expeditioa.— 
“ Newcastle, July 30. 

“ The delay occasioned, by trying to get the additivoal small sum re- 
quired for our more efficient equipment bas beea such, as to wake it very 
doubtiul about getting through che middie ice this season. I am, there- 
fore, relac'autly compelled to follow the advice and wisbes of many 
persons iaterest-d in, aud eupportiug my uod«rakiag, by relinqaisbing 
the porthern route thieyear. This does not prevent me tryiog the origi- 
onal plan by Behring Strait; and as ‘hs vessel, with all ber material, &. 
has been kept by me free from debt (yayiog as | do everything weekly), 
there will be no difficulty ia proceediog upon my voyage whenever I 
can, by my owo means or otherwise, obtain whet more is r quired. 
Meanwhile [ sball not be id'e, bat intend 1u oing the vessel to some use- 
fal purpose ia connexiou with acience or exploraiion. At avy time I 
shall be bappy to meet the frieuds who have aided we in this effort to 
do more conc-roiug the lost Expedition, and thankiog them, w'to the 
press generally, fur all kiodly feeling displayed. W. Panxer Syow.”’ 





CataLoove or Tue Exursrrion 1x 1862 —tler Majesty's Commis-ioners 
bave arrauged toe priuciples wad g:neral detaile of the Catalugaes for 
the Exhibition of 1862. Three catalogues will be issued: an ‘ lodustrial 
Catalogue,” an * Lilustrated Cutslogue,” aud a * Fiue-Art Catalogue.” 
All matters of a general kind inteuded for losertion must be seat ia to 
the secretary before February 1; all advertisemeuts befure March 1. 
The pric of the Industrial aad F.ue-Art Cataiogues will be one sbilling 
each. The [lla-traed Catalogue, which will maiuly concern the exbibi- 
tors, thoagh it wil also have a preseat wad p-rmaaent interest fur the 
public of spectators, will be produced on a haudsome ‘easle, in sup r-royal 
8vo,, 80 as Lo raoge with (be maguificent work of 1851. Toe vame and 
address of each exbibitor will be giveu, with a brief descriptiou of bis 
contribut oo: the priatiog aed paper for this part of .be Catalogue being 
provided by the Commirsiovere, Detailed descriptious of articles and 
woodcut illustrations of them must be paid for by theexbivitor. E litions 
of tea thousand copies will be sirack off from time to time as they may 
be demanded by the public. All advertisements must first be submit- 
ted to Her Majesty's Commissioners, 


Marocuetri’s New Worx.—The ivanguration of the monument to 


Charlies Aivert, the lute King of Surdivia, and father of Viouwr Em- 
manuel King of Italy, took place at Tarin ou the 214 July, on the 
equare bearing the aame of Charics Albert. Baroo Ricasoli delivered a 


speech suitable to the occasioa, at the ead of which the veil was re- 


moved, aod the new werk of Baroa Marochetti was divplay+d to view, 
amid the exthusiastic cheers of the multitude. The king is represented 
oo horseback with bis eword drawn, and io the act of calling the people 


to rally round bim. The pedestal supporting this equestrian statue is of 


Scottish granite, beautifully polished, and rests upon a basement of the 
same material, the four sides of which each preseats a niche occupied by 
an allegorical statue, severally represeating Italy, Liberty, Jastice, aod 


the martyrdom of Charles Albert ia the cause of freedom. Lsily, this 


basement itself reste on a vast plinth of greyish-blue granite, at the four 


corvers of which s'aad as maoy brovuge eta'ues representing different 


types of the Sardiaiao army—v'z., an artilleryman, a lancer, « yreuadier, 
and a bersegliero. The insigoia of Grand Officer of the Order of St. 
Maurice aad 5+. Lazarus was conferred upou Maruchetii on the occasion. 





Tue Erexor Pact or Ross1a.—One assigned cause for Sir Charles 


Whitwortu’s diegrace with the Court of Russia is curious, Tue Emperor 


bad given orders co empty carriage should pase a certain part of or 
with a 


lace. Sie Charles, igoorant of thie, bad left his coach to speak 
workman, and desired it might drive on and mevt bim at a distance. 


The sentinel stopped the carriage ; the tervunts insisted oy driving on ; 


a scuffle euru-d, The Emperor, ever on the watch about trifles, inquired 


into the caus: of the di-pute, and on learning it, ordered the servaats to 


be beat, the horses to be beat, and the coach to be beat (Xerxes lashing 


the sea!) Sir Charles Whitworth, by wey of wasbiog of this stain, or- 


dered bis servants to be discharged, bie horses to be shot, bis carriage, 
after being broken into a thousand pieces, to be throwa into the river. 
The Emperor, indignant at thie mark of offended pride, insisted on bis 
recall.—Journai kept during a Visit to Germany. 


Tuames Eupankuent.—The Thames Embankment Commissioners re- 
d a spac b d roadway, coincidiog with the terrace be- 
fore the Houses of Parliameat between the bridges of Wesimioster and 
Biackfii.rs ; and this lioe of road should ran, they say, eastward from 
Biacktriars iato a new street crossing Caacoo-sirect and ev. diog at the 
Mausioa House ; euch being the ouly pos-ivle way of relieviag Ladgate 
Hill aod Coeap-ide of their excessive traffic, Tue reclaimed river mad 
in frout of the Crowa property shall, when these things have come to 
pass, blossom with flowers laid out in ornamental gardeos. The recov- 
ered land before the Temple Gardeas ehall be giveu to the Tewplars, to 
make also into gardens. There are to be raulets of new strevis from 
Whiteball aud from some of the streets in the Strand iuto the great new 
thoroughfare. Uader vbe embankment would rua the low-level sewer. 
The cost of these works will be » million and balf sterling, less if build- 
ing be allowed on the reclaimed land. The Commissiouers urge Her 
Mvj-ety to appoint at once a special commission to condact the works. 











Prompt anp Sriairep.—An extract from the Recollections of Pugin 
shows the spirit ia whica be met proposils conceived on too viggardly a 
scale :—A stury is told of bis once receiving a letter from a Roman Ca- 
tholic prelate, requesting desigas for a new cburch of the fullowing des- 


crip'ion. It was to be “ very large,—the neighbourhood being very popa- 
lous; it mast be very handeome,—a fine new church bad beea burit close 


by ; it must be very cheap,—they were very poor, ia fact bad ouly £— ; 
wheo could they expecs the design?’ Pugia wrote ia reply :— 


r A. W. P.” 


Retics rrox Pompett.—Some interesting relics have been recently 
dug up at Pompeii. Among these was a thick goldea ring with a pre- 
cious stone, beariag a fizare of Hercules, armed with bis club, aod en- 
gtaved by the artist Sonvl:s, a porary of Aug aod whose name 
is marked in minute letters. A full size female bead of bronze, with glass 
eyes aod brooze inkstand with a lid, and @ sponge iaside, stil in good 
preservation, were also discovered, with a number of coins, and several 
curious buckles of gold. 

A Cuorce Wrxv.—Ino one of our northern counties a rural district had 
its harvert operations seriously affected by continuous rains. The — 
being laid, wind was desired in order to restore them to a condition fit 
tor the sickle. A minis‘er, ia bis Sabbath services, expreered their wants 
io prayer as follows :—“ O Lord, we pray thee to send us wind, no’ a 
rantin’, tantin’, t-ariu’ wind, bat a noobin’ (sougbia ?), soughia’, winnin’ 
wind.” — Reminiscences of Scottish Life and Character. 








Ovr Mrserat Weatta.—The usual anoual statistics of the mineral 
wealth of the United Kiugdom—those for 1860--are of a very satisfac- 
tory character, aod ebow teat, notwithstanding the general depression 
in commercial circles, the progress of our mineral metallargical in- 
dustries bas been continually onward. The valae of the mineral raised 
io 1860 was 26 404,459/., against 24,226,526/ io the preceding year—in- 
creas, 2 177,933. The vaiue of the tia, copper, lead, silver, z nc, and 
pig-irou mauut-c'ared from tbe ores of those metals raised ee | the 
period was 169397171, against 15,447,086/.—increas, 1,492,631/.; of 
other minerais »nd metals, 170,927/ in 1860 againat 95,000/. in 1859 ; 
aod of coals 20,010,674/. in 1860, against 17 994 9411. in 1859, thus show- 
ing the aggregate value of our metals and mioerals when brought into 
the ord ary commercially marketable condition to have been 37,121,. 
3182. in 1860, againet 33 537,027/. in the preceding year—the increa-e 
belug +qual to 35842912 Mr. Honot’s volume bas this year been en- 
riched by the appeudivg of a geneval statemeat of the progress of Bri- 





tich miu: ral industry since the pudlication of the statistics was com- 
menoed.— Mining Jvurnal. 


DERBY & 


Embracing the Works ot 





BOOES AT WAR PRICES, 
At No. G25 Broadway. 


300,000 VOLUMES TO BE SOLD. 


GREAT SALE OF BOOKS, 
EXCLUSIVELY FOR CASH, 
In consequence of the stagnation of business, and to give greater induce 
ments to those desirous of adding to or forming new libraries, the andersigned 
has determined to offer to the public, in addition to the publications of the late 


JACKSON, 


his entire stock of important and valuable Books, both English and American, 
comprising the finest editions of the most celebrated 


HISTORIANS, POETS, ESSAYISTS & NOVELISTS, 


which he has obtained by means of exchanges of his own stock, and large 
purchases for cash, thas enabling him to retail Books at 
LESS THAN HALF PRICE. 


In addition to the celebrated and everywhere popular 


BRITISH AND FPRENCH CLASSICS 


“ My dear Lord,—Say thirty shillings more, and have a tower and spire at 
ace. 


ADDISON, GOLDSMITH, 
LAMB, FIELDING, 
SMOLLETT, SWIFT, 
JOHNSON, STERNE, 
DEFOE, HAZLITT, 
BOSWELL, LEIGH HUNT, 
MONTAIGNE, PASCAL, 
FENBLON, DE STAEL, 


LAFONT. 
sainna tients AINE, VOLTAIRE, 


JANE AUSTEN, 
JANE PORTER, 
CHARLOTTE BRONTE, 
MISS BURNEY, 


ANNE RADCLIFFE. 
We have added to the Catalogue 


ALL THE STANDARD POETS, 
VIZ, : 
SHAKSPEARE, BYRON, MILTON, 
SCOTT, BURNS, COWPER, 
BEN JONSON, MONTGOMERY, 
HOOD, HEMANS, LANDON, 


WORDSWORTH, 
ALL FOR SALE AT 


LESS THAN HALF PRICE, 





Also, at “ War Prices,” the following Great Authors : 
IRVING, BANCROFT, PRESCOTT, 
MOTLEY, WEBSTER, EVERETT, 
COOPER, WASHINGTON, ADAMS, 
JEFFERSON, FRANKLIN, SPARKS, 
DICKENS, SCOTT, LAMARTINE, 
GIBBON, HUME, MACAULaf, 
HALLAM, ALISON, GROTB 


THE BRITISH ESSAYISTS....... 
ENCYCLOPAOIA BRITASSICA.......... ..- 21 volumes, 
WORCESTER'S GREAT QUARTO DICTIONARY, 
And many thousands of Volumes, all in fresh bindings, and warranted perfest 
A RARE CHANCE FOR PRIVATE LIBRARIES. 
A RARE CHANCE FOR COLLEGE LIBRARIES. 
A RARE CHANCE FOR SCHOOL LIBRARIES. 
A RARE CHANCE FOR TOWN LIBRARIES. 
As will be seen from my catalogue, the average discount is full FIFTY PER 
CENT. less than the regular prices. 





SEND FOR A CATALOGUE, 


. 
SEND FOR A CATALOGUE. 


Address, 
H. W. DERBY, 
BOOKSELLER, 
No. 625 BROADWAY, 








THe Albion. 


August 24 




















INSURANCE, 








EIGHTKENTH ANNUAL REPORT 
or THE 
MUTUAL LIFE INSURENCBY COMPANY, 
OF NEW YORK. 
FREDERICK 8. WINSTON’ President, 


Office, 04 Broadway. 

HE FOLLOWING IS A STATEMENT OF THE AFFAIRS oF THE COMPANY 

for the fiscal year ending the %ist of ernie 1861: 

Net Cash Assets, lat of Pobruary, | 1860 ee iy $4 
Receipts during the year . ; 7 

$7,558,480 96 

raem. for losses by Death, and Additions, Surrendered Policies, 

Total en Communion, ahd Rapeuses see es se et te ROO 

Net Cash Assets . 66+ ss eee eo so + + 96,080,856 74 

INVESTED AS FOLLOWS: 





. . $120,050 89 
| aw on > Daas one © in aut ; cate 1 
Dnited Biates Stocks . : 8 i3 

enis . . 1455 

Due from Agents . en.ssn.s0e 14 
Ad‘ Interest accrued, but not yet due ° ° ° 2s 00 
Deferred Premiums (estimated) . c© ef © © + ee — MY 
Premiums in coarse of transmission * 2 8 «© 6 & 


Gross Asses, Feb. 1, 1861. $7,237,989 12 


$976,001 54 


Net Increase tn Cash Asse $57 397,583 00 


ts 
Number of Policies ia force, la February, isi, 12/501 ; 


Amount received for Interest on Loans, and amount of Interest accrued, bat 
not due 
paid for Losses by Death, an 


This Company offers the following advantages to persors intending to insure their lives: 


Its Assets are larger than those of any other Life Insurance Company in the United 
States, amounting to over 


SEVEN MILLIONS OF DOLLARS, 
and are exclusively Cash. 


The Propet of its Cash Assets to the amount at risk is greater than that of 
any ir Life Insurance Company in the United States. 


mit are lo than those of the majority of other Life Insurance 

ate een of Ure et ite Dividends have been great greater—the result of z very low rate of morta- 
lity among ay insured, ee ie on ® most careful «nd judicious selection of lives. 

Mortality amon. ts Members has been proportionatrly less than that of 

any other aia ER either America or Furope whose experience has 

been made known—a result in the highest dugiee favourable to Poitey- ers. 

ori i in this Company greatly exceeds that of any other 

Life Insurance Company in the United States. thas affording « security above them all— 

the necessary law of average having more seepe for operation. 

‘The Assets of the Company are invested exclasively on Bond and Mortgage on Real- 
Batate in the city and State of New York, worth in wach cas, «1 ‘east dowhle tae amount loaned, 
and bearing in aren at Seven per cent , and United States Stock, The solidity and security 
of this disposition of the Company's Fuads cannot be overrated. 





BOARD OF TRUSTEES: 


Jous M. Sroarr, Mucano Pricwoas, 
Groves R. Crank, Davip Hoapuer, 
Sauve. BE Srrovits, 
Sauce. Vo Comneis, 
Lucios Rosissox, 

™, 


Heway A. Suytme, 
Wuuase V. Baap, 
W. &. Doves, 


Ha 
Samue. D. Bascoce, Maanornon M. Paeeman. 
Actuary, Susruzep Homans. 


Medical Rxaminer, Minroan Post, M. D. 


NOTE. 
The business of this Company is conducted on the mutwal prineiple, in the strictest sense 
of Rotates colira surplus, deducting necessary expenses alone, being equitably divided 
among 





OFFICE OF THE 
ATLANTIC MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New Youn, Janvary 26a, 1861. 
Ny saueetee. IN CONFORMITY TO THE CHARTER OF THE COMPANY, 
following biatement of its affairs on the Sist December, 1860. 
sere veosived on Marive Risks, from Ist January, see, wo 
Slat Lae ++. 4,02 7% TT 
Premiums cdlletes noi masked off lst January, 1860, .. ~~ Lane 
Total amount of Marine Premiums, - 96.015, 425 88 
No Policies have been tesued upon Life Risks; sor upon Fire 
Risks disconnected with Marine Risks. 
Premiums marked Off from lst et 1860, to Sist Deo’r, 1860,.. $4,541,135 59 
Losses during the on period, .. 
Kevarns oP Premiums and «: 
The Company have the following bese *, vis, 
United States and State et New Yorks Stock, 


Dividends on Stocks, Interest ‘on Bonds and Mortgages and other 
Loans, eee gee, re insurance and other claims due the 
any, 
Premiim N Notes and Bills Receivable 
Onsb in Bank, 


Total Amount of Assets, 


interest on the outstanding certificates of profits will be paid to the holders 
i legal representatives, oo and after Tuesday the Fifth of February next. 

Two and a Half Million Dollars of profits, the outstanding 

the issue of 1659, will be redee! and paid to the holders thereof, or their 

resentatives, on aud after Tuesday the Fifth of February next, from which date 

thereon will cease. The cortifeates to be produced at the time of payment, and 


Bix per cent. 
thereof, or thei 
After 
certificates of 
tif in ‘erect the 
in’ erest 
cancelied. 
A dividend of THIRTY: FIVE PER CENT. is declared on the net earned premiams of the 


‘or the year ending Sist December, 1860, for which certificates wi be issued oo 
gad River Tuceday th @ Beoond of April next. 


The profits of the Company ascertained from lst of a. 1842, to 
ae — = January, 1860, for which Certificates w tasnot, 


Aluitoeal ‘prods from ist January, 1860, ‘eo iat January, iséi.. 


Total profits for 18k years ... 
The Certificates previous to 1859, ha e been redeemed by cash.. 


Net earnings remaining with th Company, on lst January, 1861. . 
By order of the Board, 
w. TOWNSEND JONES, Secretary. 


. 
TRUSTEES, 


ROYAL Uy reas DENNIS PERKINS, 
CALEB BARSTOW, 
_P. PLLLOT. 


JOSEPH GAILLARD, Jn. 
WILLIA M Woop, 
ENR URVY. 
CORNEL vs GRINNELL, 
A. 
WATTS SiRkM AN, 
DWARD R. BELL, 


. A. LOW B. B. MINTURN JA 
WILLIAM &. DODeR. 

JOUN D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice President. 
W. H. BH. MOORE, 24 Vice Pres’t. 





$500,000 EIGHT PER CENT. 
LAND GRANT MURTGAG,K BONDS 
OF THE TEXAS AND NEW ORLEANS RAILROAD CO. 
(Texas DIveston.)} 

by & mori ge upon one beodred and six (106) miles of rai] road, and its appurte- 
the estimated cost of $2,330,000, and upon seven bhaadred and airty- “sight thousand 
acres of valuable land, are now offered lo the public as one of the most desirable 

bes at present in the ‘Ket. 


The Road 
Division of the great trunk line which, witbin twelve to eighteen Len ge will 
eanest Honston, Galveston, and every important point ia Texas, with New Orleans, = 
—rie with the lines ranuing North and aiready completed, place New York « wi 
ouston. 





Bonds 
be red 878, bear § per cent. Interest ; coupons payable sem'‘- 
, om iat May and a pam By im the Otty of New York. 
onal rot ~~ rom pt pas —~y af the coupons, pending the completion of the 
=" are me ¥ special tr . 16.a0 ares of land, e\ber with lowa 
i pores fants, at pa 5 ob at tae, 
a. 2 covies of charter, trast deeds, laad grac' aod every information 
bad on application to 
C, CONGREVE & SON, No. 6 Pine Street, 
or BE. WHITEHOUSE, SON & MORRISON, 
No. 38 William Street, Merchant's Exchange. 


BILLS ON LONDON, 
MB TO SUIT PUR 
I ie siguT, For Bxle vy HASERS, AT SIXTY DAYS SIGHT AND AT THRER 
WAKD, CAMPBELL & ©O., 56 Wall Street. 
BROWN BROTHERS & CO, 
NO. 59 WALL STREET, SKEW YORK, 


SEUE GOMMERCIAL AND TRAV © . 
{ me BLLERS’§ CREDITS, FOR USK IN THIS COUN 








INSURANCE. 
~ BAGLE AND ALBION LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
Instituted in 1807. 
LONDON AND NEW YORK. 


THIS COMPANY HAVE BEEN IN SUCCESSFUL OPERATION OVER 
Fifty Years. 


With « Surples Fand of $3,250,000. 
INCOME 
OVER $5,000 PER DIEM 
Insurance effected on all ages, from 11 to 70 years, from $5 000 to $25,000 on 
a single life. 
BONUS EVERY FIFTH YEAR. 
Profits Paid in Cash. 
Prospectus, with rates and every information, can be had on application to 
R. 8. BUCHANAN, 
No, 44 Wall Street. 





MARINE AND PIRE INSURANCE. 


OFFICE OF THE 
SUN MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 
INSURANCE BULLDINGS, 49 WALL 8T. 


New Yors, Ocrosse 31, 1860. 
Tus FOLLOWING ae ya OF THE apraiee OF THIS COMPANY I8 PUB- 
lished tn ith the of the lth Section of the Act of its Incorpo- 





ired risks on the 4th October, 1859... 
during the year to 4th Oct’r, 1660 


Net Barned bee 
Losses (ame So Ome 
7 Bighs Gems Govings, 


yy by a, phan et 
and Rents of Rea) Estate, Salvages, 





Trustees b is day directed that a Dividend of Interest to ist November, 
ove Pat CENT. on the outstanding Scrip of the Company, payable on 
Dividend of sy ery- FIVE PER CENT. IN SCRIP to the dealers of the 

ae eneieeiee Pr ums of the past year, be issued after the Ist January 
ordered thai the SORI F of ho yene 10m, and SEVENTY PER CENT f Ge 
be redeemed IN CASH after the Ist January next, the interest thereon to 
pny and be thereby leaving an amount tof scoumelates profits af over ONE ‘aL 
By order of the Board, 
WILLIAM H. NEVIUS, Secretary. 


ALEX. M. LAWRENCE, 
JOHN A. TSRLIN 
EL Bilas PORVERT 
RO Ok @. | aston, 

JO®EP oy R PYNE 
JACOB R. NEVIU: CHARLES STRECKER, 
JOSEP: TLLARD, Jn, SAMUEL M. F Ox, 
F. STRACHAN J ¥; OMA! TVIA, 
SIMON DE V 

A. B. oameus, ouathend. 

JOHN WHITEHEAD, Vice President. 
WH. H. NEVIUS, Secretary. 





YLER LIVI Reeves. 








JEWELRY, &c. 





Gas FIXTURES. 


at 
THE NEW STORB 


or 
BALL, BLACK & 
NO. 565 & 567 BROADWAY, 
Corner of PRINCE STREET, 
IN ADDITION TO THEIR LARGE STOCK OF RICH GOODA, 
OFFER FOR SALE 4 LARGE ASSORTHENT OF 
CHANDELIERS AND GAS PIXTURES, 


Of every description, and of the Hewest Stytes, 
Both Foreign and Do 4 


co. 








ENGLISH WATCHES. 


The Celebrated London Watches. 


1. & M.T. LEVITT and MORRIS TOBIAS, 
Chronometer Makers to the Royal Navy. 


BEST WATCHES In‘ THE WORLD. 
Most ible and A Time Keepers. 
Bach wateb is accompanied with a Certificate countersigued by J. H. Bradbury. A large 
assortment of English GOLD and SILVER WATCHES of every description always on 
band. 


GUTTA PERCHA CEMENT ROOFING 


Has been thoroughly tested in all parts of the Union by experienced builders and cthere, an 
has been proved to be, LN EVERY PARTIOULAR, JUST WHAT We GLalm FOR rt—vis 


A Fire and Waterproof Roofing. 


Tt ts adapted to all kinds of whether S.eep. or Toe, Sh or Bow. 
The cost is only Onm Laur that of Tin, and is teice as 


TTA PERCHA neoovine ¢ CEMENT 
FOR SALE BY THE BARREL. 
plied to Laany Tix or Mera: Roors, will prevent further corrosion, and 


feet for @ Olreular. * Ch dasmisede Citcatesn, teres ont prices wit be furnished 


JOHNS & CROSLEY, 
510 Broadway, New York. 


MINTON’S 


ENCAUSTIC TILES 
FOR FLOORS, 











CHIMNEY TOPS, 
ae, ec. ° 
MILLER & COATES, 
No, 279 Pearl Street, 
New York. 


DRAIN PIPES, 
For Sale by 





SKATES! SKATES! SKATES! 
LABiee’, we ¥ onetia gy BOYYP SKATES. 





Ry HASKELL’S KKSTI 


wor, Sandredi hehing. aod 
wand withoat all. 
culate” 
eke? harm. 





wY OTmer, and 


4. ©, HULL’S SONS 32 Park Row, New ¥ 


OFFICE OF/ THE 


PACIFIC MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 
TRINITY BUILDING, lil BROADWAY, 
New Youre, January 16, Wet 
lng FOLLOWING STATEMENT OF THE AFFAIRS OF TER COMPANY Ig PUR 
lished ia conformity with the requirements of Seetion 12 of the Charter. 


Outstanding Premiums, January 1, 1960 
Premiums ‘received from Jan 


Total amount of Marine Premiums....... eceeceee 9074, 182 
Taw ComrayyY 848 ts80ED NO Poticies EXcErT on CaRGoO axD , Pamiont ron rua Vorsen, 
No Risks have been taken upon Time, or upon Hulls of Veasels. 


ums marked « ff as Earned, during the period as above, 16 
ey a remiums, ‘0 < a “<8 


Earned Premiums 
ap een ioeluding an Estimate of Claims ascertained, renee 
way Mot yet due, leas ~aVINgS, CIC.,.... 0.6... ccecceeeseces S418. 110 
Taxes, ( and 





$20.81 a 
The Assets of the Com: on the 3st of December, fol 
be Aanstn of pany 1360, woreand ‘a sa ee: 
_ ay —_ Bank y= and ears Stocks. . . 
Drawing lv 


Premium Notes, and Bilis Receivable. 

Subscription Notes in advance of Prem’ 

Scripts of sund:y Mutual Insuravce Compan Re 
ance, and other Ulaims due the Company, estimated a 


ee 
Total Assets... $1,060,780 78 

In view of the a the Board of Trustees have this da: resolved to pay aD Dive 
dent of Toieront of SIX F PER ORNT. TW O4NH on the oustanding Cort of Brodie 

the hoi thereof, legal and afier Fecstan, ay, ee ee 


representatives, on 
reserving nearly SEVEN HUNDRED THOUSAND DOLLARS of profita, have 
the Lin PE of the OUTSTANDING CERT\FICATES OF THE COMPANY, oF 
paid to the holders thereof, or their legal 2 
» the = fay of an next, from which date all Toteress 
be produced at the tume of the payment, and eas. 


BENJAMIN A. ONDERDONK, Secretary, 


TRUSTEES. 
©. HADDEN, 
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HN A. BAKTOW. 
panne EDWARDS, President. 
WILLIAM LECONEY, Vice President, 
BENJAMIN A. ONDERDONK, Secretery. 





METROPOLITAN 


PIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
108 BROADWAY, 


CASH CAPITAL, $300,000. 
Three Foarths of the Profits Divided to Policy Holders. 
EIS COMPANY WILL HEREAFTER PAY TO THE euaLens 75 PER OBNT 
of the profi referred, rom standard rates. 


‘a, or, whee p: make a lideral discount f 
No Liability is Locurred by the Assured. 


JAMES LORIMER GRAHAM, President. 


LEONARD APPLEBY. BOWES RB. MolLVAINE, 
FPREIVK H. po.cort, EDWARD MACOMBE! 
RILLTAM K STRONG, FU 


JOHN ©. HENDER: 
ARLES P. KIRKLAND, ISH, ATSON , CA 
sUsTavos A. vonoven, LORRAIN , aT 


IN BATES, 
L f. JOSEPH B. YARN, Je 
PRANKLIN He DELANO, JAS LOWERGRAHAM jn, HENRY V. BUTLER, 
GEORGE W. HATCH, 


SAMUEL D BRADFORD, J 
EDWARD A. “STANSBURY, Secretary. 


FINANCIAL. 


REMITTANCES 


ONION BANK OF LONDON. 
BELFAST BANKING COMPANY. Ireland.) 
NATIONAL BANK OF SCOTLAND, 
DRAFTS ON THE ABOVE BANES IN SUMS TO SUIT, FROM £1 UPWARD, 
PAYABLE ON PRESENTATION, AND GOOD EVERYWHERE Ix 
ENGLAND, SCOTLAND 
IRELAND, or WALES, 


Sesued b: 
me, TAYLOR BROTHERS, 
No. 76 Vv Well | Street, | New York. 


M ORGAN & sOoON Ss 
No. 37 WILLIAM STREET, 
NEW YORK, 


OSEPH B. VARNUM. 
HILBERT L. BRECKMAN, 














Issue Letters of Credit to Tregpiiars. available in all parts of 


BILLS ON LONDON ASD PARIS FOR SALE IN SUMS TO SUIT PURCHASERG 


AUGUST BELMONT & CO. 
BANKERS, 
Ne. 50 Wall Street, New York, 
SSUE LETTERS OF hn tl = bd abn) ae AVAILABLE IN ALL PARTS 
of Paris, London, Frankfort, Vienna, ast 


of the world through OTHSCHILD'S 
Naples, and their 


JOHN MUNROSB & CO., 
AMERICAN BANKERS, 
NO.5 RUE DE LA PAIX, PARIS, 
ayD 
8 Wall Street, 
Issug Crncutam Levrers oF 
FOR TRAVELLERS IN ALL PARTS OF EUROPE, &c., &c. 
also, 
Commercial Credits. 
Bilis on Paris, aad Sterling Bills, in sums to suit. 


RICHARD BELL, 
& A OGILVIE, t No. Baye <om manna ork. 


Ore. roR ome, 3 SILLS ON THE UNION BANE ov LONDON. AND ON THB 
OREDITS isonet Berti 4p - ~ yh N ay yh. payable in Canada, New 
Brunswick, and Nove Seous our ‘aased or Collected. 
DUNCAN, SHERMAN & CO, 


BANKERS, 

CORNER OF PINE AND NASSAU STREETS, NEW YORE 
Circular Notes and Letters of Credit, for Travellers, 
available in all the Cities of the World. Also, 
MERCANTILE CREDITS, FOR USE IN EUROPE, CHINA, &6. 








Neo. New York, 











WELLS, FARGO & OU., 
S. Y. & CALIFORNIA EXPRESS & EXCHANGE CO, 
8% Broadway N.Y 
oS AN EXPRESS TO CALIFORNIa. OREGON AND THE SARDWICE # 
res te Sa Besmenet the 5th and aikh of 
op Califorvis, Oregon. nod the Sandwich Telaoda fr mie 0 ll Umea, 


even Hundred Volunterrs Sick In Camp !—Young men be warned 
S in time, supply y with Holloway’s Pills and Ointment. They are 

aranteed to cure the worst cases of Sores, Ulcers, Scurvy, Fevers, and 
Bowel Complaints. Only 25 cents per Box or Pot. 





ent Sarsaparilia, ts alike efficacious to check incipient 
malady, and to counteract actual disease. In cases of scrofula, cutaneous 

eruptions, erysipelas, liver complaint, and general debility, it will ~— 

purify the blood, remove all unbealtby secretions, and simultaneously prod 

a healthy action of the stomach and bowels, thereby relieving many 





arising from a derangement of the digestive functions. The ingred! 
posing ve tw a yey being entirely vegetable, nc unpleasant 


warroated an it by A-B. &D. Sanns, Druggists, 100 Fulton St., New Yor 
Druggists generally. 


mpi 
symptoms 














Mee Youn 


& AHERN, , PROPRIETORS, 


- a, NO. 16 BEEKMAN STREET 





SPESEES 


